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To arrive in South Africa for a holiday and 
experience the joy of getting into summer 
clothes when stay-at-homes are swaddled in 
heavy coats is a prospect in itself worth 
contemplating. 


hospitable people whose ways of life are your 
own, and amongst whom are many of your 


| own kith and kin. 


But this is only the beginning. South Africa | 


offers to her visitors an amazing variety of 
interests : 


their beauty: great 


sunsets that defy description for | 
mountains from whose | 


staggering heights fine motor roads have made | 


it possible to appreciate vastness and the 
splendours of nature: game sanctuaries where 
every kind of wild life can be seen under 
natural conditions. 


From October to March wild flowers of every 


| rates. 


imaginable hue form a natural carpet over the | 


foothills of the mountain ranges, and from the 
orchards in the valleys come luscious fruits of 
almost every known variety. 


During your sojourn in this land of peace and | 
| W.C.2, or accredited Travel Agencies. 


plenty you will be welcomed everywhere by a 


TO MANUFACTURERS AND 


INDUSTRIALISTS. 

South Africa is more than a holiday play- 
ground. It offers markets exceeding in 
purchasing power any country within the 
Empire. Every assistance is given in acquiring 
land for industrial purposes. Supplies of water 
and electric power are available at nominal 
Through its State-owned Railways 
efficient transport and facilities to establish 
private sidings are provided at low rates. 
Taxation is light. Labour is _ plentiful. 
Southern Africa is the pivot point from which 
to serve the fast expanding markets of the 
interior. 


Illustrated brochures from Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, 
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IMPULSE 


The natural impulse of all normat people is not merely to extend sympathy to those 
who are in trouble, but to want to help them practically. 


Take the case of Miss M., recently visited. Aged 67, she lives in 
one room at 7/- p.w. rent, where she has the bare necessities of 
life—a bed, a chair, and one small table. No curtains, no carpet, 
no heating, and no lighting. She has one meal cooked on a tiny 
spirit lamp, and “a little something when she goes to bed.” This 
is after forty years of teaching, in good families. 


The question is how to help. Of course we acted at once and have already granted 
a regular allowance. In such cases we cannot wait. But you can follow your 
natural impulse by sending a contribution to help finance this work. 


Thank Goa for the Readers of “The Spectator.” 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET 


LONDON, S.W.1 


The ESSE Cooker banishes cooking fatique 


Wrestling with a sulky fire at 7 a.m.; constant headaches from an over-heated 














kitchen; backaches from carrying scuttles of coal; incessant cleaning and 





polishing, are just a few of the tedious things which our customers tell us the 





ESSE has banished from their kitchens. Many people still regard these 





drudgeries as inevitable. They are not. The ESSE Heat Storage Cooker 





has brought comfort and contentment to thousands of kitchens. 





Every day we receive proof of this. 





You too can have a clean, pleasant kitchen by installing an ESSE 





Cooker—the easy cooker. Easy to use, easy to keep clean, easy even 





for the inexperienced cook to achieve excellent results. We invite you 





to see a demonstration or write for catalogue. 





ESSE HEAT STORAGE COOKERS are continuous-burning, using 
solid smokeless fuel, preferably anthracite. The PREMIER ESSE and 
the ESSE MINOR with Water Heater (illustrated here) are for larger 
residences. The ESSE FAIRY is suitable for smaller homes. The ESSE. 1 Oe 
MAJOR is specially designed for large scale catering. All ESSE ope. 
Cookers are available with or without Water Heaters. Catalogues and Pea Ris 
address of nearest stockist on application. Hire purchase upto four years 








HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: .- BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


Faxvs 


Cooker Company 


Smith & Wellstood, Ltd. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63 CONDUIT ST., W.1 & 11 LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 


LIVERPOOL : 20 Canning Place 
EDINBURGH: 17 Greenside Place. GLASGOW: I1 Dixon St.,C.1 
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DISMEMBERMENT OR DESTRUCTION? 


()s Wednesday Czechoslovakia, in the face of 
“irresistible pressure” exerted by the French 
and British Governments, accepted the terms dictated 
to her. As these words are being written Mr. 
Chamberlain is on his way to Godesberg on the Rhine 
to ascertain whether Herr Hitler is now content. He 
well may not be. The procedure of demands under 
menace has proved so unqualified a success that it 
would be surprising if the Fiihrer chose this moment 
to abandon it. Under his leadership Nazi Germany was 
resolved to bring Czechoslovakia, as she brought Austria, 
under her domination, and by the same methods, with the 
exception that in this case she has not needed to move a 
man across a frontier, since in this case Czechoslovakia 
had friends influential enough to guarantee her subjec- 
tion. It has taken place. Nothing could be more moving 
than the broadcast proclamation in which the surrender 
of Czechoslovakia was announced to the people on 
Wednesday, with its closing injunction, “ You shall 
today level no reproaches at those who have forsaken 
us in our hour of direst need. History will pass judge- 
ment on the events of these last days.” 

History will pass judgement. But some judgements 
must be formed forthwith, for action depends on them, 
and action, in some direction or another, cannot be 
deferred. The result of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to 
Godesberg must no doubt be awaited, but nothing that 
may be decided there can alter what was decided at 
Berchtesgaden. On that opinion in this country is 
beginning to find its voice. On Wednesday both Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden expressed themselves. Each 
Spoke with the gravest apprehension of the situation. 

“ Acceptance of Herr Hitler’s terms involves the prostra- 


tion of Europe before the Nazi power, of which the fullest 
advantage will certainly be taken” said Mr. Churchill. 
Mr. Eden used language less forcible but similar, urging 
that a stand be made before it is too late. The implica- 
tion is that a stand could still be made. In the face of the 
demoralisation the past seven days have wrought that may 
well be questioned. 

The country is still dazed by what has happened. 
The fate of Czechoslovakia was decided without the 
knowledge of Parliament in Britain or France and 
without consultation with Czechoslovakia itself. Which 
of Czechoslovakia’s friends was it that weakened first ? 
It was on France that the combination pivoted. France 
was bound by treaty to defend Czechoslovakia against 
external attack. Russia was pledged to defend her 
only if France acted. We were not pledged to Czecho- 
slovakia at all (unless the League Covenant is still held 
valid) but we undertook repeatedly to defend the integrity 
of France if it was jeopardised by French action in support 
of Czechoslovakia. Did France decide she could not 
carry out her obligations, thus leaving Russia and Britain 
uncommitted? M. Litvinoff declared on Wednesday 
at Geneva that Russia had been prepared throughout 
to do her part, and had told both France and Czecho- 
slovakia so. Was it that London and Paris shrank from 
the appalling sacrifice of everything worth preserving 
that a new conflict with Germany would involve ? 
No one would judge them harshly for that, but that was 
not the note the Government or people of France or 
Britain was sounding ten days ago. History will judge 
when it has the facts, but the facts themselves are not 
available yet. It must be Parliament’s first business 
to elicit them, 
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R. ATTLEE’S letter to the Prime Minister this week 
repeats the demand, made nearly a fortnight ago, 

that Parliament should be convened. Today the demand 
is hardly necessary ; for everyone recognises that Parliament 
must reassemble at the earliest possible moment to pass 
judgement on the events which have occurred since the 
end of the session. Only, significantly enough, it is assumed 
that that moment will not come until some final point in the 
crisis has been reached which Parliament will no longer 
be able to affect. Indeed, its task can be little more than 
to register, with approval or humiliation, facts that cannot 
be altered, and to applaud or condemn those responsible 
for them. It is worth noticing that neither in France, 
nor in Great Britain, nor in Czechoslovakia has Parliament 
been in session in these last decisive days. The Czecho- 
slovak Parliament may, at the moment of writing, still take 
matters into its own hands; _ nevertheless it is significant 
that in all three democratic countries most closely concerned 
in the present crisis vital decisions have had to be taken, 
often without time for adequate consideration, by Cabinets 
in isolation from the Parliaments to which they are responsible. 
It is the kind of situation most suited to Herr Hitler’s methods 


of negotiation. 
¥* . * v 


Spain and Foreign Troops 

Dr. Negrin’s announcement to the League of Nations 
Assembly that the Spanish Government had decided to 
repatriate all foreigners fighting in its ranks is an opportune 
if painful reminder that international problems have still 
to be settled in other quarters than Central Europe. The 
decision is on the face of it surprising, for it seems unlikely 
that it will have any influence on General Franco’s decision 
regarding the much larger number of foreign troops by 
whose aid alone he maintains his position. He was only 
likely to agree to dispense with part of them in consideration 
of an equal or proportionate reduction on the other side. 
If the Government dispenses with its foreigners ._uncon- 
ditionally the basis for a bargain disappears, but its moral 
position will no doubt be greatly strengthened when it can 
claim that purely Spanish forces are fighting against an 
army dependent for its survival on foreign battalions. The 
International Brigade, which has fought with conspicuous 
gallantry in the forefront of every battle, has been reduced 
to half its strength. Dr. Negrin’s decision will relieve 
the Non-Intervention Commission, whose own attempts 
to negotiate the repatriation of foreigners had broken down 
completely, of serious embarrassment. 

* x x * 

Japan on the Yangtse 

One important effect of Europe’s preoccupation with the 
Czech crisis is that aggressors who are already in the field can 
proceed without fear of intervention or even restraint from 
abroad. In Spain indeed the insurgents are still held; but 
in China this week Japan has made valuable progress in her 
advance on Hankow. The reported fall of Wuseh and 
the destruction of the boom across the river allows Japan’s 
warships, followed by her troops on either bank, to proceed 
further up the Yangtse, to as far as Wanpienshan, 80 miles 
from Hankow. With Japan’s advance one of the decisive 
moments of the war approaches, as the capture of Hankow 
would give Japan control of the Chinese Government’s 
communications to north, south, east and west. Hankow is 
indeed the real centre of the area still controlled by Chiang 
Kai-shek. But perhaps the worst news for China has been 
the development of the crisis in Europe. Throughout the 


war she has hoped for some form of foreign intervention and 
support; today that seems less likely than ever. The fatal 
error or misfortune of the Western democracies is that in 
three separate areas, China, Central Europe and Spain, 
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conflicts in which their vital interests are threatened hare 
been permitted to come to a head at the same time. Each 
in turn distracts attention from the other. 


x * * * 
The Réle of Italy 
On Sunday Signor Mussolini made his contribution to 
the international discussion in a speech at Trieste, Urging g 
plebiscite for all the national minorities in Czechoslovakiy 
Little comment need be made on the indecency of this 
performance. Signor Mussolini rules over a German-speakj 
minority in the Southern Tyrol which is probably the worst. 
treated minority in Europe, as the minority in Sudetep. 
deutschland is the best. He has not the smallest intention 
of allowing it any form of self-determination, and Herr Hitle 
does not ask it, his impressive restraint being part of the Price 
paid for the existence of the Rome-Berlin axis. It hay; 
moreover, become clear by this time which way the tide wx 
flowing, the Duce announced that Italy had decided wher 
she would stand in case of war. He left it at that, but his 
mouthpiece Signor Gayda added the necessary particulars 
and set his country at Germany’s side. The two countries 
are likely to pursue a profitable partnership at the expense 
of various of their neighbours till an inevitable conflict of 
interests divides them. 
* * * * 
League Reform 
Lord De la Warr’s speech at a plenary meeting of the 
League Assembly last week was an expression of the British 
Government’s desire for certain modifications in the League 
Covenant, and especially Art. XVI (Sanctions). The 
purpose of the desired changes is, firstly, to restrict and weaken 
the coercive powers exercised by the League in cases of 
aggression ; and, secondly, to improve and strengthen the 
provisions for effecting “‘ peaceful change.” It is claimed that 
such changes, while theoretically weakening, would in 
practice strengthen, the League’s power to prevent aggression ; 
but, in fact, it is an admission, hardly to be avoided at the 
present time, that the Covenant involves its signatories in no 
general obligations over and above any which they may choose 
to assume voluntarily in each particular dispute that arises. 
The Norwegian delegate stated that precisely this principle 
would govern the conduct of his Government in future. 
Such declarations are valuable as a means to clarifying and 
defining the actual, as opposed to the theoretical, powers of 
the League ; but it is absurd to pretend that they are inspired 
by anything else than the League’s impotence to intervene 
effectively in recent disputes. Sauve qui peut is the slogan; 
and the speeches of the Chinese and Spanish delegates 
strikingly showed how much the League has recently fallen 
into contempt among countries, formerly its strongest 
adherents, which have actually suffered aggression and 
received no effective help. 
* * * * 
The Bombing of Civilians 
The proposals for prohibiting the bombing of civilians from 
the air, laid before the League of Nations Assembly by 
Captain Euan Wallace on Tuesday, have little more than a 
melancholy academic interest. The suggestion is that the 
aerial bombardment of civilians should be declared illegal; 
that only objectives definitely identifiable should be bom- 
barded ; that these targets must be attacked in such a way 
as to avoid the accidental bombardment of civilian populations 
in the vicinity. An agreement on such matters can be of 
value only on two conditions : it must be practicable in itself, 
and there must be general confidence that it will be observed. 
The practicality of these particular proposals will no doubt 
be examined by the League committee appointed to study 
them ; but even if they were pronounced completely effectvt 
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a 
in theory, and were signed and ratified by every nation in the 
world, it is doubtful whether a single gas-mask or dug-out 
gould be thought superfluous in any country. It is well, 
no doubt, that plans for the regulation of air-warfare should be 
yotked out, against the day when the state of the world makes 
their adoption worth considering. That day appears to grow 
not nearer but more distant. 
x * * * 


The Migration of Workers 
Interesting light on the movements about the country of 
insured workers in search of employment is cast by calculations 
made by the Ministry of Labour on the basis of a sample 
sis of the unemployment insurance-books exchanged in 
July of last year. From tables showing in which area 
insurance-books were issued and what proportion of them 
were exchanged in other areas it can be seen that out of a 
total of 8,271,000 insured men in Great Britain in July of last 
yeat the number then working in another division than the 
one in which they began work was 576,830, or 7 per cent. 
A further analysis of the figures shows that 16 per cent. of 
the 537,000 men who began their industrial life in Wales 
were in other parts of the country last year—and nearly 
half of them were in the London and South-Eastern areas. 
In the Northern division 13 per cent. of the books originally 
taken out in that area had been exchanged elsewhere last 
yeat and 41,940 of them, or §1 per cent., in the London 
and South-Eastern areas. Proposals for dealing with this 
increasing migration to London must wait until the Royal 
Commission on the Location of Industry has reported. 
Far-reaching decisions may have to be taken then. 


* * * x 


Town Planning or Chaos ? 


The Report of the Advisory Committee on Town and 
Country Planning which has been issued this week is dis- 
appointingly jejune. The report proposes no major amend- 
ments of the law, out suggests a number of minor alterations 
which could be made without disturbance of present ad- 
ministration. The Committee find, however, that the 
powers in the Act of 1932 should be adequate to secure the 
preservation of the countryside (subject to slight qualifica- 
tions) provided they are skilfully and firmly administered. 
At the moment they are convinced that administration 
could be improved, and they suggest that every planning 
scheme should have at least one officer or consultant 
with qualifications in planning and that the Ministry of 
Health should proffer more advice. Such advice might 
with advantage take the form of instigation to initiative. 
The Advertisement Regulation Acts have proved so unsatis- 
factory that a conference was called by the Hom: Office 
months ago to discuss possible amendments. Nothing 
more has been heard of it since, but the present report 
should encourage any attempted reforms. 


* * x x 


The L.M.S. Centenary 


The exhibition which at present is making an unusual 
ad co!urful display at Euston is a reminder of the almost 
fabulous development of railways in this country. This 
week’s centenary celebrates the hundredth anniversary 
of the opening of the railway between London and Birming- 
ham. Whilst that was not the first railway, the choice, for the 
purposes of celebration and retrospect, was a good one, since 
tt was the first railway connexion of the capital with the 
provinces and thus fundamentally changed the country’s 
attitude to travel. From then on the way was prepared for 
the mass of the people to become railway-minded. The history 
of the hundred years which have changed the quaint cortéges 
of the early days into the powerful luxury expresses of today 
Sone which might well exhaust the sense of wonder. The 
senefits of progress have happily not been confined to pro- 
viding increasingly ingenious luxuries for passengers, 





The: employees of the railways have also benefited from the 
development of modernised methods which have helped to 
reduce fatigue and improve general working conditions. The 
L.M.S., like three out of the four great national railway 
systems, is evidence of the value of amalgamation and 
co-ordination. We may not have reached the end of that 
process yet. 
* * * * 


A National Lake District ? 


Mr. Norman Birkett, K.C., opening an_ exhibition 
arranged by the Friends of the Lake District, rightly 
insisted that any suggestion to make the Lake District 
a national park must mean preserving it in its present con- 
dition. State action is badly needed to support the admirable 
work of the voluntary societies. A National Park Commission 
set up by Parliament and endowed with statutory powers 
could tackle the fundamental problems of finance and road- 
building which ought not to be left entirely to the local 
authorities. At present only the voluntary societies organise 
opposition to any steps which threaten to destroy the beauty 
of the district. The proposal which the Central Electricity 
Board have brought forward for bringing a 33,000-volt 
cable on pylons through the Vale of Keswick shows the need 
for powers to preserve the dales unspoiled, and it is to be 
hoped that the Cockermouth Rural District Council’s 


objection will be strongly supported. 
* * * * 


Victimising Ex-convicts 

The appeal for restraint on the part of the Press in writing 
about ex-convicts which Mr. J. A. F. Watson, vice-president 
of the National Association of Prison Visitors, has made this 
week in a letter to The Times merits a response to which there 
ought to be no exceptions. The public, as he points out, 
take their lead from the Press, and their reaction is not 
likely to be charitable so long as a newspaper is capable of 
publishing, as one did this month, the morning after a man’s 
release, details of his 15-years-old offence, no effort being 
spared to revive public interest in a crime for which he had 
suffered a terrible penalty and which had been rightly 
forgotten. Even the name of the town to which the man 
travelled to make his home and begin work was given. The 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association recently circulated tc 
news editors an appeal by the National Association of Prison 
Visitors and some newspapers are, of course, conspicuous 
for their restraint in these matters. Those journals which 
still regard the forecourts of prisons as happy hunting grounds 
for copy undo at a stroke much of the work of the prisoners’ 
aid societies. 


* * * x 


Tragic Errors 


The accident which occurred in May on the Underground 
Railway between Charing Cross and the Temple was a shock 
to public opinion, which had almost come to accept the 
Underground system as beyond suspicion of error. No 
explanation of the accident could be given at the time, but the 
report of the Ministry of Transport inquiry now reveals the 
cause of the accident to have been a false “ clear ” signal, given 
because of a wrong connexion made during the previous 
night. A mistake in wiring the signal, a failure to test that 
wiring, and an omission to act on several notices of faulty 
signalling given by .various drivers are now held to have 
occurred. Important conclusions ought to be possible from 
these findings. One is that however much machines may 
relieve men of actual mechanical labour, responsibility 
remains a human characteristic. The human element 
remains, and that means the continued possibility of error 
The Transport Board are, however, as a result of the inquiry, 
installing lighting on the District and Metropolitan lines which, 
like that in the tubes, will be switched on immediately the 
traction current is cut off, and will thus avoid the posssbility 
of trains being stopped with lights extinguished. 
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O Herr von Ribbentrop was right. Herr von Ribben- 
trop assured Herr Hitler that Great Britain did not 
mean business. The British Government had been 
ceaselessly insisting that it did. The Prime Minister 
had sounded a warning to that effect as long ago as 
March. More recently it had been assiduously repeated. 
Sir John Simon was put up to repeat it at Lanark, in a 
speech better equipped with provisozs and conditions 
than plain men noticed at the time, on August 27th. 
Germany having still strangely failed to realise that 
Britain meant business, an official communiqué, which 
gave complete satisfaction in Paris and Prague, was 
issued from Downing Street a fortnight later, emphasising 
the significance of the warning which Mr. Chamberlain 
had uttered in March and Sir John Simon had repeated 
in August. Germany being still unaccountably sceptical, 
urgent instructions were sent to the British Ambassador 
in Germany to impress on any of Herr Hitler’s entourage 
whom he could reach on the eve of the Fiihrer’s Nurem- 
berg speech how unmistakably Britain meant business. 
Meanwhile M. Bonnet in Paris and M. Litvinoff in 
Moscow were assuring the Czechs about once a week 
that France and Russia would carry out their engagements. 
In spite of all Herr Hitler apparently gave car to his 
Foreign Minister, and in his speech to the Nuremberg 
Congress roundly demanded “ self-determination ” for 
the Sudetendeutsch. And on September 16th Mr. 
Chamberlain, having visited Herr Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden, announced that as the result of their conversation 
he and Herr Hitler fully understood what was in each 
other’s minds. Herr Hitler presumably appreciated at 
last that Britain meant business. 

What, meanwhile, had been happening in Czecho- 
slovakia ? The Runciman mission had been dispatched 
to Czechoslovakia at the instance of the British Govern- 
ment, and after various proposals by Dr. Hodza and his 
colleagues had been rejected, a “ Fourth Plan ” was put 
forward which both Lord Runciman and the British 
Government were understood to approve as just and 
generous. But, as is now plain enough, no plan which 
failed to give Czechoslovakian territory to Germany 
could hope to satisfy Herr Hitler, by whom every move 
of the Sudetendeutsch was dictated, and in his Nuremberg 
speech he gave the plan the coup de grdce by demanding 
self-determination. The speech was the signal for 
concerted risings by the Sudeten Germans, and on 
Tuesday of last week, September 13th, a critical situation 
was created, the insurgents obviously expecting the 
German Army to march in. It did not march in, 
the Czech gendarmerie and troops established complete 
control, and since then, apart from a few frontier 
incidents initiated from Germany, the country has been 
completely quiet. It was at that moment, with internal 
peace restored throughout the country, that Dr. Benes 
was informed that Mr. Chamberlain had been talking 
to Herr Hitler, that French and British Ministers had 
been in conclave, and that as a result it was decided 
that—in view of Herr Hitler’s requirements—Czecho- 
slovakia was to hand over an undetermined tract of 
territory and perhaps two million of her citizens to 
German rule. 

In seeking an explanation of a decision which a week 
ago not a man in anv continent would have thought 
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credible let us spare ourselves at least the indecene. 
of hypocrisy.. The Times on Tuesday expressed satis. 
faction, in connexion with the new plan for Czechoslovakia, 
that “the proposed modifications of the peace treaties, 
if they were now carried through with general Consent, 
would illustrate and strengthen the principle of chan ge 
achieved without violence.” Indubitably. Why violins 
when the mere threat of it suffices? Is there, again, 
man in any continent—except, of course, the writer of 
the article, who is unquestionably an honourable may 
—who does not know that if Czechoslovakia abandon; 
a plan of settlement which all the world outside Germany 
and Italy has acclaimed as just, it is under the 
threat of ruthless violence, to which three Great Powers 
to which she looked with reason for support have already 
yielded ? Britain, France and Russia are not prepared 
to go to war in resistance to Germany’s resolute, unflag- 
ging, undiverging eastward march. And so it come 
that Dr. Benes receives his ultimatum not from Her 
Hitler after all, but from Mr. Chamberlain and M, 
Daladier—acting under the law of agency. 

This does not necessarily mean that the three Power; 
were wrong in refusing to take up arms when Her 
Hitler threatened an attack on Czechoslovakia. What 
king, going to make war against another king, sitteth 
not down first and consulteth whether he be able with 
ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand? If Britain and France doubted 
whether even with the help of Russia they could give 
effective support to Czechoslovakia, their inaction js 
intelligible, though their conclusion is surprising; but 
it is tragic that the discovery that they could not help 
Czechoslovakia was only made when they had led 
the Czechs (and all the world) to believe they could. 
Some pertinent words used by Sir Edward Grey of the 
situation in the last days of July, 1914, are worth recalling 
in this connexion. ‘“‘ One danger,” he wrote, “I saw 
so hideous that it must be avoided and guarded against 
at every word. It was that France and Russia might 
face the ordeal of war with Germany, relying upon our 
support; that this support might not be forthcoming, 
and that we might then, when it was too late, be held 
responsible by them for having let them in for a disas- 
trous war.” For France and Russia read Czechoslovakia, 
and consider the quotation in the setting of today. 

As we write we have no explanation of the catastrophic 
change that followed the Berchtesgaden visit. Nor have 
we so far official details of the proposal sent to Prague, 
though unofficial descriptions of it tally so closely that 
they must be substantially correct. They arouse pro- 
found misgiving. There is, it would appear, to be 
no plebiscite in Sudetendeutschland. Parts of that 
area are to be sheared off without even that formality 
—which is as well, for no plebiscite could yield results 
in which justice or equity played any part. But the 
same must be said of the method which it is said is 
to be favoured now. Those regions of Czechoslovakia 
are to go to Germany in which a certain (so far undetet- 
mined, or at any rate undisclosed) percentage of votes 
was obtained by Sudeten Germans in the municipal 
and communal elections of May of this year. Nothing 
could be more grossly and palpably unfair. What 
relation has a vote on local urban and rural administration 
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to a vote on partition of a country, even if the voting 
on local matters was mainly on racial lines ? And, so 
far as the voting was racial, it was voting under terrorism. 
Who, moreover, is to interpret the voting, and on what 
principle ? Are strategical, economic or industrial con- 
giderations to be given any weight? Or density of 

pulation ? The findings of any commission must be 
contentious to the last degree,—but no doubt Herr Hitler 
will get what territory he wants. 

One proposal so cynical that it challenges credence 
is said to have been put forward. What is left of Czecho- 
slovakia after Germany, Hungary and Poland have 
satisfied their desires on her—for while the wolf gnaws 
the jackals intend to nibble—is to be protected by an 
international guarantee in which, it would appear, 
Britain, Germany, Italy and France are to join. Czecho- 
slovakia guaranteed by Herr Hitler! Czechoslovakia 
guaranteed by Signor Mussolini ! Czechoslovakia guaran- 
teed by a France which has defaulted on her obligations 
in face of the very contingency they were meant to meet. 
Even about a guarantee by Britain Czechoslovakia may 
legitimately in present circumstances hold opinions 
which she might be too courteous to express. In any case 
there are compelling reasons why this country should 
give no such guarantee. If the present deal goes through 
Great Britain will have closed the door of south-eastern 
Europe against herself. Herr Hitler has marked it 
out for his province, and if he cannot be checked by Great 
Britain, France, Russia and Czechoslovakia combined, 
itis Certain he will not be checked at all. The Government 
knows the possibilities of the present situation. It has 
been able to judge how much reliance can be placed on 
France and Russia, and for the moment, we must, 


in the absence of information which the Government is 
unable to impart, accept its declaration that no other 
course than has been taken was possible. But if that is 
SO, No circumstances can be imagined in which resistance 
to German hegemony over south-eastern Europe 
could be considered. 

That is one of the many incalculable consequences 
that will flow from that momentous two-hour talk at 
Berchtesgaden. Opinion in this country will be— 
indeed already is—split in two, and by no means only 
on party lines. Opinion in France will be split as funda- 
mentally. Relations between Britain and France will 
suffer a serious strain, for each will tend to lay the blame 
for what has happened on the other, when they are not 
both of them laying it on Russia. Russia herself, enabled 
for her own purposes to dilate on the defection of the 
democracies, will cease to consider co-operation with 
them in resistance to German aggrandisement ; she is 
more likely, after an interval, to consider a deal with 
Germany, profitable to both. The United States will 
be driven back into the isolation from which it was 
beginning to emerge. In Germany Herr Hitler’s prestige, 
which was showing some signs of waning, is triumphantly 
re-established. As for the League of Nations, in face of 
what may be the final and decisive example of the break- 
down of collective security and the naked triumph of 
force, it seems likely to be reduced to a registration-office. 
Not all these consequences are certain, but most of them 
are probable. The Government may have foreseen them 
all, and decided that for reasons not yet disclosed the 
price must be paid. On that we await further knowledge, 
and the assignment of responsibility. Meanwhile, let there 
be no illusion as to what Herr Hitler’s victory means. 


FOOD AND DEFENCE 


WARENESS of the danger of war has brought 
with it, for many people, an awareness of how 
inadequately prepared this country is. The deficiencies 
in the A.R.P. programme have already been pointed 
out, especially by Professor Haldane, with overwhelming 
force. Anti-aircraft defence is rumoured to be equally 
inadequate ; and this week a speech by Sir Henry French, 
Director of the Food Defence Department of the Board 
of Trade, arouses some suspicion of the plans that have 
been made to ensure supplies and distribution of food in 
time of war. - 

The arrangements already made can be briefly described. 
In 18 divisions, divided into 1,500 areas, food officers 
have been appointed, with power to register food 
distributors, record existing stocks and take over 
administration of supplies and the national scheme for 
rationing essential foods, such as meat, butter, mar- 
garine and cooking fats. A ‘“‘ shadow” plan for regu- 
lating consumption is ready ; port and area committees 
have been set up to assist in distributing food in bulk 
from the ports; and it is presumed that, with the aid 
of this machinery, traders will continue to obtain their 
supplies from the same sources as at present. It is 
emphasised that in time of war their initiative will be 
equally important and necessary as in time of peace, 
but, said Sir Henry, in alarmingly complacent words, 
“owing to the necessity for economising transport, and 
possibly owing to enemy action of various kinds, the 
need might arise . . . to modify existing peace-time 
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arrangements.” The statement is staggering in its blind- 
ness to how pressing and complete that need may be ; and 
the plans for distributing and controlling food supplies 
seem to ignore the fact that, “‘ possibly owing to enemy 
action,” there may be, at certain periods, little food to dis- 
tribute. Enemy action will include the bombing of the 
ports and existing granary facilities, the destruction of 
shipping, the cutting of vital lines of communication ; it 
is somewhat optimistic to assume that, in such circum- 
stances, traders and consumers can depend on receiving 
supplies, even in restricted quantities, from their normal 
sources. 

To meet such an emergency there is one safe, sure, 
and inexpensive precaution ; to construct inland granaries 
and storehouses and fill them with a supply of the most 
essential and suitable foodstuffs in sufficient quantities 
to guarantee the country against starvation for a period 
of at least three months. Sir Henry’s speech gives no 
indication that that precaution has been taken, and is 
therefore calculated to arouse alaim rather than confi- 
dence. It is true that Sir John Simon, in his Budget 
speech, announced the purchase by the Government of 
supplies of essential foodstuffs. But the sum appro- 
priated for this purpose was inadequate to purchase even 
a three months’ supply, no provision has been made for 
inland storage, and it is probable that Government 
supplies are held at the ports, form a part of existing 
stocks, and are exposed to precisely the same danger. 
The Board of Trade thinks it wiser not to publish certain 
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dispositions that have been made; but they appear to 
affect the security of the ports rather than means for 
dispersing and storing supplies. 

The time has passed when, on grounds of time or 
necessity, the Government could be excused for such 
negligence. Given the somewhat dark future which 
faces this country and Europe, food storage should 
be made a permanent part of our defences. Sir Arthur 


Salter has rightly said that the cost of providing 

has much greater claim to be allotted to capital account 
than much of the present enormous expenditure 00 
arms, while the cost of securing a limited supply of 
foodstuffs is, compared with their importance, negli 
gible. Yet such a cost might well buy this o 
security against starvation in a moment of desperate 
crisis. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


WROTE last week of the remarkable unity of this country 
in face of the crisis. Now ——. We have not begun 
yet to know what the country thinks. Men who are still 
hanging their heads in humiliation have not found words. 
For the moment they borrow Léon Blum’s: “ I am divided 
between cowardly relief and utter shame.” One of the 
great books of the present century is The Making of 
a State, by T. G. Masaryk. Who is to write the 
companion volume, The Breaking of a State? I could 
suggest some candidates, but refrain. Instead let me 
add a comment made to me on another volume: “To 
think that five years ago Germany was unarmed and 
helpless ; that we had in front of us Mein Kampf, with the 
whole of Hitler’s programme set out in detail; that we have 
watched him carry it out deliberately and systematically point 
by point, and made no attempt to stop him anywhere.” Yes, 
to think of it; reflection on missed opportunities is often 
bitter. Last of all I may quote, in case by any chance M. 
Daladier’s eye should fall on these lines, what Dr. Benes 
has more than once said to me in talks I have had with him in 
recent years : “ I will never promise more than I can perform. 
I will never put my name to a treaty that I have not the power 
to carry out.” 
* * * x 

Whatever issue the present crisis finds it will, I trust, 
drive people’s slow-moving minds in the direction of some 
form of public control of the constituents of munitions. 
Sir Thomas Holland, Principal of Edinburgh University, 
called attention to the possibilities of that in a lecture eight 
years ago at the Society of Arts, and later in his book The 
Mineral Sanction. Professor C. K. Leith, of Wisconsin, 
broadcasting here last March, showed that war-power, 
so far as it depends on minerals, as it almost wholly does, 
is in the hands predominantly of the British Commonwealth 
and the United States. Take nickel. At a time when 
German armaments have become a menace to all Europe it is 
not entirely exhilarating to reflect how largely they depend 
on nickel from Canada. Roughly nine-tenths of the nickel 
in the world comes from Canada, and virtually all the 
remaining tenth from New Caledonia, where a Franco- 
British condominium exists. Practically all the Canadian 
nickel is controlled by the International Nickel Company of 
Canada, whose capital, I observe, was valued in 1936 at 
about $88,000,000—say £17,600,000. Suppose the Canadian 
Government decided to take over the company’s under- 
takings, through a loan which the British Government 
would be delighted to back, and allowed export only under 
licence on such conditions as might seem salutary—would 
the world as a whole be better off, or worse ? 

* x *« * 

When decisions involving a reading of national psychology 
have to be taken by Ministers or officials they are remarkably 
often taken wrong. That seems to me to be the case with 
regard to the “ indefinite ” postponement of the report of 
Sir John Anderson’s Committee on the evacuation of London 
and other great cities in time of war, if, as I am told, the reason 
for the postponement is the fear lest its findings and recom- 
mendations should alarm the public. From what I have 
heard of the contents of the report this solicitude is quite 





superfluous. The report was meant to deal with gett 
people out of range of air-raids, and it does discuss getting 
people out of range of air-raids. There is nothing very 
terrifying about that—nothing, certainly, comparable with 
the content of Professor Haldane’s recent book on ARP, 
and I doubt if anyone who has read Professor Haldane yj 
fail to conclude that the more air-raid precautions are dis. 
cussed and the sooner something is done about them th 
better for everyone concerned. Evacuation in particuly 
needs discussing, for parents have got to be educated (if they 
need educating) into the idea of sending their children jnto 
safe areas under a general scheme, whether it is possible for 
them themselves to leave their homes or not. Let us, then, 
have the Anderson report forthwith. 
* * * * 

Journalists writing anonymously—as most of the grea 
figures in English journalism in past generations did—log 
too much of the honour they often merit. I have particularly 
in mind the special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
at Prague, whose despatches throughout the crisis have been 
of a singularly high order. One, in particular, describing on 
September 14th, on the basis of personal investigation, the 
complete failure of the Sudetendeutsch rising on the previous 
day, and the complete control of the situation established 
by the Czech authorities, might have been of internatictal 
importance if decisions taken west of the Rhine had not 
made the internal state of Czechoslovakia irrelevant.’ It is 
fair to add that so far as the crisis is concerned the quality 
of the leading articles in the Telegraph has been as out 
standing as that of its news columns. 

* x * x 

I have received from more than one quarter a copy ofa 
document entitled “‘ British Rexist Party Manifesto ” which 
bears no trace of its origin except the name of its publisher, 
which is simply “Townsman,” 40 Great Russell Street, 
W.C., and its printer. It appears to be a laborious skit on 
various party manifestoes, and its only interest consists in 
the fact that in a list of obviously and blatantly fictitious 
members of the ‘‘ Executive Council” appears the name 
of “ The Rt. Hon. Lord Gifford,” who is by no means a 
fictitious person. Que diable fait-il dans cette galére >—And 
who put him there? Or is he the author of the brochure? 
I can hardly believe it. 

* * * * 
Heard in Germany (of all places) : 
“Tn a country of Europe called Mittel 
The natives are all taught to Hittle 
And those who do not are immediately shot. 
Even strangers must Hittle a little.” 
* * * * 
They are saying in the City : 
““ We have double-crossed the czechs, for our greattt 


security.” 
* * * * 


The Week’s Greatest Truth 

“The general character of the terms submitted to the 
Czechoslovak Government for their consideration cannot 
in the nature of things be expected to make a strong prim 
facie appeal to them.”—The Times. JANUS. 
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HOW GERMANY SEES IT 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


“ HEN is the Cabinet meeting? Is Parliament going 

to be called? Is Chamberlain coming back here ? 

Was it really his first flight ?”’? Questions like these were 

shot at me from all sides as the result of a chance word in 

the Cologne airport restaurant, just after I arrived on 

Saturday, and there was no mistaking the intense interest 

of everybody within earshot. 

Although the front pages—and back pages, too, for that 
matter—of the German Press contain little tut tales of 
Sudeten woe and abuse of the Czechs, the eyes of the German 
people are fixed on the Godesberg meeting. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Chamberlain’s gesture captured the German 
imagination and meant far more than we can readily conceive 
to a people in whose hearts the bitterness of defeat and 
humiliation is still so deeply rooted. But of all the different 
types and classes of people with whom I discussed the move, 
not one showed signs of taking it as an indication of funda- 
mental weakness. The mass _of Germans really donot 
seem to feel that the British Empire or even the French 
are capitulating to the threat of force, but rather that at 
long last the justice of a natural German claim to self-deter- 
mination has been admitted—or as-one leading official put 
it, that twenty years. after Versailles the Fourteen Points 
are really going to be applied. No one even hinted to me 
that Britain and France were not prepared to fight in any 
circumstances; the suggestion was rather that when it 
really came to the point they were not prepared to fight 
against a principle they had themselves proclaimed in 1918. 

In leading circles of Party and State, however, another 
feeling is very strong—that the present crisis is a fitting 
return for May 21st. As far as I could gather from independent 
as well as German sources, there really was little or no 
foundation for the suggestion that the Germans were about 
to.march then. But whatever the truth may be, the claims of 
the Press.in Great Britain and other democratic countries 
that there had been a great diplomatic victory over the 
dictators produced a tremendous effect, especially upon 
Hitler himself. As the Fiihrer explained in his Nuremberg 
speech, the decision to fortify the Rhineland at the present 
incredible speed was taken as a direct result of May 21st. 

As I write, the Czechoslovak Government has not yet 
accepted the plan, and on the German side of the frontier every- 
thing is practically ready. Mobilisation has been completed—a 
friend of mine had just seen his son off, the last of his 
regiment to go to the Czech front—and the Air Force can 
move at an hour’s notice. The only thing is that the Free 
Corps and other Nazi-Sudeten organisations for taking over 
control in the Sudeten areas on the Austrian model may 
require a final polish. In the meantime, the Germans 
seem to fear that the Sudetens, who after Hitler’s speech 
expected him to march in hourly, may lose heart, that the 
Czechs may make good their claim to be in full control of 
the situation, and that the whole German position will be 
correspondingly weakened. It was perhaps significant that 
a responsible personage gave the Czech pressure on pro- 
fessors, teachers and Civil Servants to sign declarations of 
loyalty, thus strengthening the Czech position, rather than 
the alleged acts of terrorism, as a reason for haste. There 
can be no doubt that if there is serious delay the Germans 
will move. 

It may be_suggested that these considerations would be a 
flimsy justification for taking the irrevocable step of armed 
action while negotiations were still possible. But there would 
be deeper reasons. After all, if the Germans march into 
Czechoslovakia and there is no general intervention, they 
can make a thorough job of it. It was quite clearly explained 
to me that the truncated vassal State they would probably 
leave would be something very different from what the 


Czechs can still have by accepting the present proposals. 
The Wilhelmstrasse has misgivings even about the reduced 
Czechoslovakia, misgivings likely to be increased by the 
proposed guarantee. From the point of view of German 
foreign policy the essential thing is not so much the incor- 
poration of the Sudeten areas—which in some economic 
and other respects will be more of a liability than an asset— 
as the elimination of Czechoslovakia as a basis of anti-German 
policy in Central and Eastern Europe. Had M. Benes 
followed Marsha! Pilsudski in making his peace with Hitler 
the present crisis would never have arisen. And now, even if 
the Czechs accept the new proposals in their entirety, unless 
they follow that acceptance up by making their terms with 
Berlin, terms which according to the Germans would mean 
great prosperity, particularly to agricultural interests—the 
German Foreign Office are obviously thinking of a new line-up 
with the Czech Agrarians—the same trouble may well 
arise again. 

Three parallels are put forward in responsible German 
quarters. The first is Ireland. What, they ask, would Great 
Britain say to Mr. de Valera if he were to line up with her 
potential enemies ? And Czechoslovakia is just as dangerous 
to Germany as a potential enemy base as Ireland would be 
to Great Britain. Russian planes from Czech bases are a real 
bogey to the Germans. The second parallel is the attitude 
of Great Britain to Belgium and Holland. And the third is 
the Monroe Doctrine. Central Europe, they say, is the German 
South America, and they must regard as an unfriendly act 
any attempt by outside Powers to line up with Central and 
South-eastern European nations in a policy in any way directed 
against Germany. 


This doctrine, of course, is not new, though its formulation 
is new. As I indicated in a series of articles here this spring, 
it has been developing for some considerable time. It 
explains the bitter resentment felt in Germany at the sug- 
gestions of special assistance to enable the Danubian nations 
to resist German economic penetration. But it is interesting 
that there was little or no ill-feeling about the Turkish credit. 
Here the doctrine seems to end, at any rate for the present. 
Is it going further—to India and the East ? 


I do not think the indignant denial of the Germans with 
whom I discussed this point was feigned or propagandist. 
They quoted Mein Kampf in confirmation of Hitler’s attitude 
to India and the Sh Empire. Nazi Germany, they said, 
with its strong feelings on the matter of race, regarded the 
maintenance and strength of the British Empire as an essential 
defence of the white races in the face of a growing colour 
problem. The anti-Comintern Pact with the Japanese was 
merely a move in the political game. But the British 
Empire should cultivate its own garden and allow Germany 
to cultivate hers. 


What other aims are coming up? I asked particularly 
about Memel and the Corridor. But territorial revision 
really does seem to have dropped out of the picture, and the 
passages in Hitler’s Nuremberg speech reaffirming this 
deserve perhaps more attention than they have received. 
A leading Nazi journalist took me round the map, va France, 
Switzerland, Jugoslavia, Hungary, the “ new ” Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Lithuania, Denmark, Holland and Belgium. While 
at some future date minor rectifications, say, in Schleswig or 
Eupen-Malmedy or the Corridor, need not finally be ruled out, 
there was nothing urgent, and I had the unusual experience of 
listening to a German Nazi official arguing almost heatedly 
about the necessity of a great and ancient nation like Poland 
having access to the sea. Finally the “ colonial problem ” 
was essentially a matter of prestige and of removing the stigma 
of the “‘ colonial guilt lie.” 
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The words “ general settlement ”’ always produce a rather 
curious reaction in leading Nazi circles, which are apt to sus- 
pect an attempt to tie them down for good and all. But I 
cannot believe that Hitler is not prepared for discussion on some 
such basis as I have outlined, and to seal it by putting an end 
to the armaments race in some shape or form. It is at any 
rate true, as he said in the Ward Price interview, that the Nazis 
have plenty to do in their own country, and, looking at the 
innumerable deserted skeleton buildings and factories in 
Berlin and elsewhere, it is difficult to believe that they would 
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rather have their men working on unproductive a 
and fortifications without end. 

It is quite certain that the German people as a whol 
are longing for a period of quiet after the intense strain of the 
last months, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s initiative has brought 
up at one stroke all the deep-rooted longing for friendshj 
and understanding with England which has been such a fetus 
of post-War Germany. And whatever we may think of the 
strange man on whom alone the final decisions in Nazi German 
depend, no one can deny his understanding of his own people, 


TMamenty 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S FRONTIERS 


ANY not particularly well-informed criticisms of the 
action of the Peace Conference in giving Czecho- 
slovakia its present frontiers have teen expressed recently in 
various quarters. The Conference had in fact perfectly 
good reasons for the decision it took, and they are relevant 
still, It happens, moreover, that they have been stated 
clearly and succinctly by a quite impartial authority, Dr. 
R. H. Lord, of Harvard, who was a member of the American 
Delegation at the Peace Conference, in a lecture given at 
Harvard in 1920, long before the present storms and contro- 
versies arose. The following passages from it still deserve 
quotation. 


“Not without hesitation, the Peace Conference decided 
to preserve the historic frontiers of the old kingdom of 
Bohemia. That decision has occasioned much criticism ; 
and indeed, among the decisions of the Conference, there is 
scarcely any other instance where so large a number of people 
have been placed under the sovereignty of another race. 
Nevertheless, I think that there is much justification for this 
settlement. 


“ First and foremost, it should be observed that a strictly 
ethnographic frontier would have given an almost impossible 
and fatal configuration to Czechoslovakia. Even as it is 
now constructed, this State presents a somewhat fantastic 
appearance on the map. It looks like a tadpole. It is a 
narrow couloir about 600 miles in length, but in its eastern 
districts hardly 60 miles wide ; and in Moravia, the province 
which forms the link between Bohemia and Slovakia, it is 
only 100 miles across. Now, if the frontier had been drawn 
on the ethnographic basis, these defects would have been 
aggravated in very dangerous fashion. Prague, the capital, 
would have been brought within about 30 miles of the German 
frontier. The Moravian link would have been little more 
than 50 miles wide. The State would have been constricted 
in the middle until! it had much the shape of an hour-glass. 
Czechoslovakia occupies a very perilous position. It is a 
wedge thrust into the side of Germany. For a thousand 
years the Czechs have been engaged chiefly in teating off 
the German onslaughts, and it is to be feared that in the 
future they will not be free from the same danger. Sur- 
rounded as they are on three sides by Germany and German 
Austria, they would, indeed, be in the gravest peril if, in 
the case of a conflict, their enemies needed only to join 
hands across a gap of 50 miles wide in order to cut the 
Czechoslovak State in two. If this State was to be created 
at all, it had to be created in a shape that would give it some 
guarantees of viability. 


“ In the second place, if there are any cases where ‘ historic 
rights ’ deserve to be respected, this is probably one. The 
Czechs were the first of the two races to settle the country. 
It was they who founded and maintained the kingdom of 
Bohemia, which had so glorious a history in the Middle Ages 
and down to the time when it succumbed to Hapsburg 
despotism in the seventeenth century. Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia were the three constituent parts of this realm ; 
together they made up ‘ the lands of the Crown of St. Wences- 
laus’; and even the Hapsburgs admitted that they owed 





their sovereign rights over these lands solely to their Position 
as kings of Bohemia. If in the nineteenth century the efor 
was made to sweep away all vestiges of that kingdom and to 
merge it in the Austrian Empire, the Czechs steadily refused 
to recognise these changes. They insisted that the kingdom 
of Bohemia still existed as a distinct entity, legally bound to 
the other Hapsburg lands only by the person of the common 
ruler; and they have fought for this principle and for that 
of the integrity and indissolubility of their realm with such 
tenacity that these ideas have become veritable dogmas jn 
their minds. In sanctioning a Czech State including the whole 
of Bohemia and Moravia and most of Austrian Silesia the 
Conference is not setting up a new and artificial creation; 
it is merely renewing and confirming in its old territorial limits 
a State which existed for centuries and which de jure, perhaps, 
has never ceased to exist. 

“The German populations in this State are in the main 
descended from settlers who were brought in by the kings 
of Bohemia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to 
clear and colonise the forests and waste lands, which then 
formed a girdle around the borders of the kingdom. These 
people voluntarily established themselves in a Czech land, 
and their descendants have always been subjects of the Czech 
State, save possibly during the last century or so when it isa 
contentious question whether a Czech State existed. At any 
rate, these Germans have never, since their immigration, 
belonged to Germany. And it may perhaps be doubted 
whether the presence of this German fringe is a sufficient 
reason for dismembering so ancient a State or a country so 
clearly marked out by nature to be a unit. 

“For Bohemia (the territory chiefly in question) has an 
extraordinary physical unity—greater than is possessed by 
any other country in Central Europe. This appears in its 
unusual river system, with its radial convergence of all the 
water courses towards the centre of the country ; and not 
less in the mountain walls which guard the four sides of this 
natural citadel, especially the sides turned towards Germany. 
Were the political boundary to be removed from these moun- 
tains and carried down into the plain where the ethnographic 
frontier lies, this would mean exchanging a boundary that is 
excellent alike from the geographic, the economic and the 
strategic standpoint for one that is quite the reverse. 

“Finally, it may be said that German-speaking Bohemia 
would suffer if cut off from the rest of the country. _ It is one 
of the most highly-industrialised territories of Central Europe, 
the chief manufacturing centre of the old Austrian Empire; 
and as such it has always been dependent upon the Czech 
agricultural region for its food-supply and, in large part, its 
labourers. Moreover, it needs the markets which Czecho- 
slovakia can furnish it at home or can open up to it in the 
south-east. The natural economic ties are so strong that not 
a few German Bohemians have, since the Armistice, publicly 
declared that their future can lie only in union with the Czecho- 
slovak State, and that union with Germany would mean ml 
for them. And from the Czech point of view, it is clear that 
the new State would have entered on its career with an almost 
fatal handicap, had it been deprived of its chief industrial 
districts and its main supplies of coal and other minerals.” 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAKIA OF TOMORROW 


By DR. HILDA ORMSBY * 


READJUSTMENT of the Czechoslovakian frontier 

to exclude those areas having a majority of German- 

speaking people will entail consequences to the Czechoslovak 

Republic so grave that it is difficult to see how compensation 

and guarantees could be made on a scale adequate for the 
safeguarding of her political and economic existence. 

It may be useful, seeing that many people are ignorant 
of the nature of the country and particularly of its frontier 
lands, to make a rapid survey of those areas concerned in 
the present tragic international dispute, where a majority 
of Bohemians of German speech and anciently of German 
origin, appear to claim through the mouthpiece of Germany 
the right of secession. 

The crisis concerns mainly Bohemia, and to a less extent 
the more easterly provinces of Moravia and Slovakia, where 


east. By the cession of this region, with a population of 
which over 70 per cent. are German-speaking, Czecho- 
slovakia would lose not only the important mineral spas of 
Karlsbad, Marienbad and Franzensbad and the manufacturing 
and commercial centre of Eger, but also the lignite mines of 
Falknov-Loket, producing one-sixth of the whole lignite 
output for the country, and, in addition, the Sedlec china-clay 
deposits together with the large porcelain industry of the 
Karlsbad district. The famous Jachymov radium mines 
would also pass to Germany. 

The eastern section of the plain at the foot of the Erzgebirge 
presents a contrast to the Eger-Carlsbad basin. Whereas the 
latter is enclosed by hills to the south, which present a 
possible line of defence, the Chomutov-Most (Briix) plain 
lies open to the south, and offers no possibility of a defensible 
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minorities of Poles and Hungarians are now voicing claims 
to autonomy. 

Everyone must now be familiar with the compact, lozenge- 
shaped outline of the Bohemian highland block—that natural 
fortress in the interior of which the Czech-Slavs have main- 
tained their position for centuries while the tide of colonising 
Germans swept round them along the Danube and Oder 
valleys. The descendants of early German settlers, foresters 
and miners, have occupied for hundreds of years the valleys 
and intermontane basins of the mountain rims of Bohemia. 
Their distribution has been made familiar by maps appearing 
in the Press, but the nature of the land they live in and the 
part they play in the economy of the country is less well 
known. The density of distribution, the quality of the people 
and of the land they live by, from the economic point of 
me varies very greatly, and we may consider the so-called 

Sudetic”” areas conveniently in three major sections : 
the north-western rim, the north-eastern rim (the Sudetic 
atea proper) and the south-western rim. 

The north-western frontier towards Saxony is geographically 
aligned along the summits of the Erzgebirge. The Ohre- 
Biela plain is divided naturally into two sections. That of 
the west is almost enclosed by highlands to south and 
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*Dr. Ormsby is Reader in Geography in* the University of 
London, 
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frontier in that direction. The whole belt of lowland along 
the Biela has a population of over 145 persons to the square 
kilometre. Industrial valleys run up into the Erzgebirge. 
The people are mainly German-speaking, but the industrial 
areas have large Czech minorities, up to §0 per cent. This 
region is of even greater importance to the Czechoslovak 
State than the Carlsbad basin, for it contains the two large 
lignite fields (producing three-quarters of the total output) 
of Chomutov and Most, where the average density of popula- 
tion reaches 450 to the square kilometer, and where a thriving 
industry of iron and steel as well as mining, the manufacture 
of briquettes and the production of thermal electricity has 
developed. Glass-making and sugar-refining are other 
activities. To the south lies a rich agricultural land of 
orchards and hop-gardens. This Ohre-Biela basin, then, 
is one of the richest parts of the Republic, and has the further 
advantage of cheap water transport on the Elbe for lignite, 
sugar, paper and chemicals, &c., from the port of Aussig. 


If a 70 per cent. German basis were to be agreed upon for 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, this valuable district, 
with the exception of the more thinly peopled mountain 
districts, would remain to the Republic. Its loss would 
certainly be disastrous, and the transference of so large an 
industrial population of Czechs away from the coalfield 
would be a difficult proDlem. 
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We now turn to the north-east mountain frontier of 
Bohemia. It is of an entirely different character from that 
west of the Elbe. The mountain ridges here have no regular 
alignment, and they are sometimes arranged in parallel 
lines enclosing deep depressions. The ftontier meanders 
from one ridge to another and in three instances advances 
northwards beyond the mountain barrier to include portions 
of the German foothills. ‘This is particularly well marked 
in upper Lusatia, where, as readers may have noted, frontier 
disturbances have been repcrted at Warnsdorf, Rumburg and 
Schluckenau. In Prussian Silesia the boundary cuts across 
areas of continuous dense population engaged in cottage 
industries. Here rectification would seem, in the absence 
of more detailed information, to be advantageous to both sides, 
but the loss of the textiles area of the upper Neisse valley 
would be less so. The Riesengebirge form a good natural 
boundary at over 1,500 metres, presenting an almost unpopu- 
lated zone with no cross routes. To sacrifice this for the 
sake of a number of scattered settlements of textile workers 
who as a result would be cut off from their organising centres 
and markets would probably be regrettable. It would be 
very hard for Bohemia to lose the famous glass industry in 
the Leipa district. It is to be hoped that the strong admixture 
of Czechs in the Jablonec glass-bead and ornament manu- 
facturing district may save her at least a portion of that 
successful export industry. 

Altogether, apart from language difficulties, the ancient 
frontier is an ideal one from the point of view of definition 
and protection. It follows the water-parting for 200 kilo- 
metres at an altitude of from 1,000 to 1,400 metres. Where 
the altitude sinks to 409 metres in the Furth Pass district, 
the density increases to 80 per square kilometre and the 
Czech population comes right up to the frontier. Between 
the Furth Pass which leads down to the Danube at Regens- 
burg, and the Carlsbad basin, the Czesky Les or Upper 
Palatinate Forest, as the Germans call it, drops below 
roo metres. Here the German population is continuous 


in sporadic settlements, but the area has little economic y. 
A sectification of the frontier in favour of the Germans = 
however, have the serious result of bringing the 
industrial centre of Pilzen with the Skoda arsenal Practical} 
on to the frontier, which would also be uncomfortably i 
to Prague. eal 

Space will not allow a detailed analysis of the practi 
results of an adjustment of the Polish and Hunosr; 
frontiers. The main effect would be that in addition to her 
loss of valuable lignite fields, Czechoslovakia would lose 
nearly half her annual coal putput—and good coking co! 
at that. She would also lose control of the railway which 
links Moravian Silesia with Slovakia. 

Cession of the territory settled by Hungarians to th 
north of the Danube would mean giving up the port of 
Komarno, which the Republic has recently developed at 
great cost to further traffic with the Lower Danubian 
States. With German control heavy on her Elbe trafic 
the present outlet wa the Danube assumes a greater 
significance. 

In the sub-montane area of Northern Bohemia, of which 
I have tried to give a brief description, lies the insuperable 
problem. Cut off by Nature from Germany, the German 
Bohemians have never forgotten their animosity and contempt 
for the Czechs—the former hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. The Czechs have not forgotten their traditional 
hatred of the invader. But both parties have an age-long 
claim to the land of Bohemia to which they are proud to 
belong. The Czech areas and the Sudeten areas are com- 
plementary to one another; both must suffer economically 
from the partition. But Czechoslovakia is not dead as leng 
as it can be saved from further aggression. The Czechs 
are a remarkably virile race. They alone of the Slav peoples 
have developed a sturdy middle class. They alone of the 
Slav people have not only stemmed the waves of colonising 
Germans, but have gradually thrust them back to the borders 
of the land. 


A YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW 


By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


N the present crisis, we have heard much of the views 
of those who fought in the last war, and still more 
of the views of the mothers and grandmothers of every 
nationality. But scarcely an echo has been heard of the views 
of those to whom The Spectator has lent special prominence— 
the Englishmen of under thirty. If there is war, they get the 
worst of it: if there is peace, they enjoy it the longest. 
Above all, if peace is purchased at a price, it is they who 
have ultimately to pay that price. 

A man of sixty-nine, however high his standards of 
sincerity may be, can hardly find it in his. power to take 
so long a view as those of us who are still under thirty. Peace 
in his time means one thing, peace in our time another. 
However thankful we may be for his experience and his 
serenity, we cannot but fear a tendency on his part to think 
in months instead of years. 

Up to the very day before Mr. Chamberlain’s departure, 
there was to be felt in the massing of public opinion a single- 
mindedness unknown since 1931. Like the components of a 
letter lock, the various sections of the nation, from left to 
right, had clicked into a sudden alignment. A few days 
have sufficed to destroy this unity of resolution. Just then, 
we were sarcastic about the cocksure attitude of Herr von 
Ribbentrop. But now the reaction upon which he calculated 
has set in; and a refuge has been found in specious talk 
about peaceable settlements and in cowardly criticisms of the 
Czechs. 

There is no need to stress the immense strength of the 
position that we held ten days ago. The whole world stood 
beside us. Germany’s pledged friends were wavering in their 
decision. In Germany itself the common people showed 


with what terror they looked forward to the outcome ofa 
war. If at a time when such a huge preponderance of power 
lay in our hands, the resolution of our leaders has 
faltered, it can only be because they have decided that victory 
itself would cost too dear. I am sure that this belief is not 
shared by the generation to which I belong. 


Even a victorious war would mean, most obviously, a 
heavy cost in life. ‘“ Thanks to Mr. Chamberlain,” wnites 
Lord Castlerosse, “ millions of young men will live. I shall 
live!” He puts it with a nice impartiality, but with some 
exaggeration. Perhaps a million of young men may bk 
reprieved for yet another year or two; but they themselves 
are the last to suppose that the payment of Danegeld is going 
to do more than to put off the catastrophe. There are higher 
motives than mere self-preservation: and rather than that 
all of us should live to be blackmailed, insulted and despised, 
I conceive that quite a few of my generation would face the 
grimmest sacrifice, as other generations have done bejore them. 

A war, even a victorious war, would cause immense material 
damage, and at home. In imagination this is perhaps the most 
vivid of its terrors. It may seem preposterous that those of us 
who are prepared to undertake tireless agitations to prevent 
the demolition of a single house, who will go to law to stop 
the felling of a tree, should yet be ready to embrace the risk 
of seeing whole acres of our cities, and of London in particular, 
reduced to dust. London is good to look at, and good 1 
live in: but heaven forbid that its wealth and beauty should 
outlive its position as the capital of a great and trusted Power. 
Our trappings are not so precious that we cannot face the 
weather in them: and if those who get the best of modem 
life can feel this way, how much more gladly will the inhabitants 
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of tenements and alleys sacrifice their material surroundings 
in a cause Where the honour and interest of a whole Empire 
are combined. ; 

Besides the dread of personal loss and of material damage 


there lurks another apprehension, hot to be uttered save 
discreetly and in the most private circles. It is the fear that 
even a victorious war would cause a further shifting in the 
relations between one class and another. That the mere 
fact of fighting in alliance with the U.S.S.R. is likely to 
infect the people of this country with Bolshevisin is a thesis 
that requires too much swallowing. Rather it is insinuated 
that the last War brought about as much in the way of social 
change as was good for the working classes: so what is to 
be looked for at the end of another ? This loathsome whisper 
finds no listeners among the younger generation : and indeed 
itis hard to credit that there are men whose class-consciousness 
is such that they put their rents and dividends above the 
independence of their country. 

It is too late now to talk of a victorious war. All our 
advantages have dropped away from us, and we face the 
menaces of the future alone against an adversary whcm we 


have ourselves exalted to the skies. But there is one form of 
consolation in which the elderly have taken refuge, which 
is really too nauseating for the consciences of those of us 
who are going to have to pay the price in humiliation and 
surrender all our lives. It is the consolation of abusing the 
Czechs, and minimising the value of the sacrifice we force 
upon them. We are told that we had no legal obligations to 
fulfil, that there was much to be said on both sides. Why 
this odious hypocrisy should only show itself after our resolu- 
tion had been fully considered, declared, and then abandoned, 
it is sufficiently easy to perceive. 

Let nobody suppose that the ordinary citizen, whose 
voice will soon be heard, feels any special interest in the Czechs 
as a people, or as a democratic State. He does not care 
whether the Government of Prague is a band of brigands, 
or their rule a systematic oppression. What he understands 
perfectly is the consistent march of German policy. Parcere 
superbis et debellare subjectos is the motto of the Third Reich : 
and it is the urgent anxiety of the younger generation that 
they should be allowed some share in deciding in which 
category they are to take their place. 


THE ARMY AS A CAREER: If. OFFICERS 


By MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C, FULLER 


HE problem of the commissioning of officers in our 
T Regular Army is a far more difficult one to solve 
than that of the recruiting of its rank and file, and one which 
so far has barely been touched upon by the present Secretary 
of State for War. Certain reforms have recently been 
inaugurated, and so far as they go they are in the right 
direction. The pay of subalterns has been microscopically 
increased, promotion will in future be automatic, and we 
shall no longer see Lieutenants, as I have seen them, of 
fourteen and even more years’ service. Further still, retired 
pay has been stabilised and increased; the promotion of 
the higher ranks will be by selection, and the age limit for 
retirement has in certain cases been reduced : most excellent 
reforms, if the Selection Board is rendered capable to select, 
and if decrease in years is followed up by increase in intelli- 
gence, 

But of all these reforms, and I have not space here to 
examine them in detail, the one which most closely concerns 
the subject of this article is that which touches upon the 
source from which in future our officers are to be drawn. 
As heretofore and by force of circumstances, I think that it 
will be found in the upper middle class; for though the 
idea of promotion from the ranks, hinted at a little vaguely 
by the Secretary of State, is one particularly favoured by 
Socialists, to prove effective it demands a radical recasting, 
even elimination of the semi-feudal idea upon which our 
amy is still founded. To talk of the democratisation of 
officers is practical in a conscript army, because all classes 
of men are represented in it; but in our little army things 
are very different, for in bulk it is composed of only two 
classes—the top and the bottom of society. In such an 
army the officers must be either aristocrats or proletarians, 
and these two types do not mix, or at best most indifferently. 

It is true enough that during the War many excellent 
officers were commissioned from the ranks, the reasons 
being that a trench is not an ante-room, and that in those 
days we possessed a conscript army and not a semi-feudal one. 
As the feudal baron lived in his castle, so does the British 
officer live in his mess, and though mess life is in itself by 
No Means expensive, it carries with it a way of living, which 
even today, when a subaltern’s pay is more than twice what 
it was thirty years ago, is one demanding not only money, 
but also a certain background, and that in itself is not acquired 
Without expense. 

Quite possibly for mentioning this I shall be written down 
aa snob and a reactionary. It is quite true, for example 





in the engineering profession, that it is all the same how an 
engineer talks and thinks; but then in this calling men 
have only to work together and have not got to live together 
and meet each other’s wives. It is not that the ranker 
officer need be less efficient than his brothers from Sandhurst 
and Woolwich, but that he has got to live with them as one 
of a somewhat rigid caste, which is governed by customs 
and traditions. When I was in the army, my experience was 
that, generally speaking, the ranker officer is a failure during 
peace time, not because he cannot carry out his duties, but 
because in his uncongenial surroundings he is apt to cultivate 
an inferiority complex. It is all more a matter of birth than 
of commission. 

If it is considered essential that the officers of our army 
be proletarianised, then there is but one way of procedure, 
namely to close our military colleges and promote all officers 
from the ranks. If, instead, it is considered that they should 
be democratised—a very different thing—then the sole way 
of accomplishing this is to raise the social standard of the 
rank and file, as I suggested in my first article: in other 
words to open up a new recruiting ground. In the first 
case, I am certain myself, whatever the fundamental principle 
of enlistment may be, whether voluntary or compulsory, 
that officers must not be drawn from the same class as the 
men. An army of aristocrats commanded by aristocrats 
is an army in which insubordination is endemic, and so also 
is an army of proletarians commanded by proletarians. And 
though as an exception (?) the U.S.S.R. army may be quoted, 
my answer is that we are not as yet Bolsheviks. 

Further, if it is considered essential to democratise the 
army, then, as in the case of the feudal baron, the stronghold 
of our existing semi-feudal military system, namely the 
officers’ mess, must first of all be destroyed; because, so 
long as it exists, its traditions will continue, and these tradi- 
tions, even if modified, will still demand a way of life sufficient- 
ly costly to prohibit an officer from comfortably living on his 
pay. And whether the officer in question is a proletarian, 
a democrat or an aristocrat, this holds good, not only because 
each of these social types is human and therefore likes 
comfort, but because authority with which rank endows a 
man, when surrounded by traditions, is in itself a source of 
expense. 

Under the existing system, and whatever its faults may be, 
I still believe it to be the best in the circumstances which 
surround us. I have frequently been approached by fathers 
about putting their sons into the army. Almost invariably 
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the first question asked me is: “ Can my boy live on his 
pay?” My answer has been, “ Yes, he can just do so, 
but will most certainly not enjoy doing so.” Then I have 
added: “ The real question is not whether you can afford 
to give him an allowance on joining, but how much you will 
be able to leave him when you yourself join the great majority. 
If he is likely to inherit a few hundreds a year; well and 
good. Should, however, this not be the case, then my advice 
is, let him avoid the army like the plague. Further, should 
you, when he is gazetted, also be in a position to make him 
an allowance of £75 to £100 a year, your son, if a normal boy, 
will have a rattling good time.” 


In this I am absolutely certain, the army offers no career 
to paupers. The vast bulk of our officers cannot expect 
to attain a higher rank than that of Major. A Major’s pay, 
without reckoning allowances, is at most £640 a year. His 
retired pay is £407—a drop of £233, and with it, of course, 
all allowances. In most cases this drop occurs when the 
officer in question is most in need of money ; that is at the 
time when he has one or two children (seldom are there 
more) aged between twelve and fifteen. To serve for twenty- 
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six years in the army, which automatically unfits an officer 
for most civil employment, and then to be thrown out On ty 
the streets with a wife and, say, two children on an j 
of about one pound a day after income tax has been deducted, 
is not a career that any sane man is likely to hanker after, 

In a democratised army this problem is almost insoluble, 
unless the whole standard of living is radically reduced 
Shooting, fishing, hunting, polo, clubs, dances, motoring 
&c., must all be eliminated, and the officer’s standard lowered 
to that of a slightly superior warrant officer, ag it ; 
in the French army. A palliative certainly would be to 
earmark as large a number as possible of government ang 
municipal appointments for retired officers. 

Finally, the people of this country should realise that under 
the existing system they are getting probably the finest body 
of regimental officers in the world at an extremely low price 
Further, that in a democratised army leadership will drop 
off unless there is a considerable increase in pay and Pensions’; 
because a life of overdrafts is not one which stimulate 
initiative, self-assurance and self-assertion. The banker's 
slave makes a poor centurion. 


LEAGUE PROBLEMS 


By JOHN SPARROW 


O I allow the League, the problems which a study of 
its affairs continually brings to light, the rivalries of 
its constituent members, and the excitements which those 
rivalries engender—do I allow such things to bulk too 
largely in my mind, to absorb, in these troubled times, 
too much of my attention? I should not myself have 
thought that the concern which I feel about these matters 
was excessive, but for the fact that it always occasions 
surprise, and very often contempt, in those to whom I avow 
it. The League, their attitude implies, is not a subject for 
the study, still less for the conversation, of refined and 
educated persons. 


Not long ago I ventured a remark upon the topic to 
Leonard Cartwright, the renowned student of interaational 
affairs. “ What an unusual position,” I observed, “ has 
been reached in the League!” He shook, wistfully, his 
leonine grey head. “ Unusual!” he said; “I wish it 
were! But what aspect of the situation are you, in par- 
ticular, referring to?” ‘“‘ No more than three weeks of the 
season gone by, and only one club, Everton, with the maxi- 
mum number of points—surely you call that unusual?” I 
asked. The change in Cartwright’s expression was remark- 
able, and not very pleasant, to behold ; and when I left the 
room a few minutes later I knew that I was, in a way, 
degraded in his eyes. It was not unlike the mortifying 
occasion when, being asked by good Dr. Gladstone, the 
venerable expert on Dominion economics, for my views on 
the management of the Empire, I answered that in my 
opinion it was much less efficient than that of the Palladium. 
The thing, of course, was a genuine misunderstanding, but 
none the less I suffered irretrievably in the Doctor’s esteem. 


Experience has taught me that League football is a subject 
which lies outside the ken, and beneath the notice, not only 
of such “ high-toned,” high-thinking men as Cartwright 
and Dr. Gladstone, but of more ordinary persons, to whose 
views I myself venture to attach greater weight. Why, I 
ask myself, should this be so ? 


The charge most commonly brought against professional 
football is simply that it is professional : the game, one hears, 
is corrupted by the “ taint ” of professionalism. The reproach 
is a strange one, and it can hardly in truth account for the low 
repute in which the sport is held. For, after all, the stage is 
riddled with professionalism, yet one never hears of anyone 
staying away from the theatre on that account. Our churches 
are very sparsely attended, yet the fact is never attributed to 
“ the scandal ”—which undcubtedly exists, if it is a scand.l— 


of paid incumbents. The canker of professionalism has 
eaten deep into the Turf and the Ring, yet Ascot is stil] a 
fashionable function, and persons of refinement flock to 
watch the periodical defeats of Tommy Farr. Above al, 
the national game of cricket is played very largely by profes- 
sionals, and yet County Cricket has somehow managed to 
maintain its respectability. 

No; the mere fact of its professionalism will not, any more 
than the meaningless myth that players are “ bought and 
sold,” explain why professional football is not patronised 
by persons whose refinement of feeling concerning the con- 
nexion of money and sport is not deep enough to ‘prevent 
them from attending race-meetings and boxing-matches, 


Then it is said that the sport is spoiled by exhibitions of 
rough, or “ foul,” play. It is not easy to say why this should 
make it less agreeable, as a spectacle, to the eyes of a 
generation which takes pleasure in watching all-in wrestling. 
In any case, for roughness, Rugby beats Association football 
hollow, and for “foul” play amateur football runs pro- 
fessional football close. 

No; there is a more deeply-seated reason why Association 
football, as played by professionals, is outside the pale for 
superior persons; it is that League Football is essentially 
a plebeian entertainment ; it is not, in the convenient phrase, 
“a gentleman’s game”; it is not played by gentlemen, 
and is not watched by gentlemen. To a gentleman, “ Foot- 
ball’ means the rough-and-tumble of the Rugby field. 


Perhaps it is a weakness of the flesh that continues 
to blind me, or it may be that I am incurably broadminded, 
but for me the value of a spectacle or entertainment, as such, 
is in no way dependent upon the social standing of the 
performers. As a spectacle, Association football is un- 
matchable, when it is played as well as only professionals 
can play it. It sustains a pitch of excitement to which 
Rugby only attains at rare moments ; it provides situations 
and allows for movements as subtle and dramatic as any 
provided by chess or by cricket, and it provides them in 
greater abundance, with no intervals of dullness : it is never 
slow. It allows for just the due degree of combination 
between individual excellence and co-operative effort ; and 
its technique (as is not the case with hockey) is perfectly 
related to its strategy. Above all, the rules of the game 
are so few and so simple that they interfere very little with 
the play, and the play, the typical plan and development of 
attack or defence, is itself so simple that (while it allows for 
an immense variety of rapidly changing situations) every 
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movement can be clearly seen and its purpose and effect 
easily appreciated by the spectator; on a well-constructed 
und the position is developed as clearly before his eyes 
4s in a game of draughts. In all these respects, Association 
football is equalled only, as a spectacle, by the Russian 
Ballet, which resembles it closely in everything except the 
ind of excitement which it aims at creating. 

Rugby football has, no doubt, its moments ; but one 
who watches the straining, puffing, grunting, sweating mass 
of moustached oafs in the scrummage, or the lumbering 
contusion of buffaloes in the “loose,” may be forgiven 
for recalling with regret the swift and lucid intricacy with 
which a forward line like that of Aston Villa, not so very 
long ago, would move down the field; the deftness of a 

ormer like S. Brooks, late of Wolverhampton Wanderers, 
of whom it was said that he could “ make the ball talk ” ; 
the control and direction visibly exercised over the whole 
field of play by a centre half back of the old attacking 
school; and the sure and accurate placing of a pair of backs 
like Male and Hapgood. Missing these things, the spectator 
at a Rugby match will hardly be consoled by reflecting that 
each of the amateur ruffians in the scrummage probably 
enjoyed the advantage of education at a Public School. 

But it is not the social standing of the players, we shall 
be told, that degrades the game; it is the atmosphere in 
which it is played, its setting, and in particular, the spectators, 
or, in a syllable, the ‘‘ crowd.” 


In this very factor resides one of the chief allurements 
of the game. To appreciate this, one must enter into the 
spirit of the crowd itself, and enter into it more fully than 
is possible for a stranger, for one who visits a match out 
of curiosity, because he has heard so much about “ Chelsea,” 
or because he wants to see what a cup-tie is like. At Wembley, 
which is no team’s home-ground, the special feeling does 
not exist. It can be best experienced in the Midlands. 
the cradle of the game, where within a few square miles are 
the homes of Aston Villa, West Bromwich Albion, Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers—clubs which were famous before 
the Arsenal or any Southern club was in existence. 


One must visit the ground of one of them on a Saturday 
afternoon—preferably when it is playing one of its near 
neighbours, and preferably when relegation is in issue—at 
the hour when the works are emptied and a steady series 
of identical drab processions converges, with an increasing 
murmur of feet and voices, through a series of identical 
drab streets, towards the match. If one has joined this 
throng, and made a sympathetic part of it, regularly, for 
years, so that, amid the clouds of pipe-smoke, the sway, 
the roar, the hush, the yell that greets and registers a goal, 
are such accustomed features that they are noticed merely 
as an extension of one’s own reaction—one will understand 
why, though for some people League football is an im- 
possible, for others it is a peculiarly attractive, form of 
entertainment, 


BROWNING, JOACHIM, SALVINI 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


N the spring of 1884 Browning heard Joachim playing 

in London, and apparently in response to a request sent 

him this manuscript verse, here for the first time printed. 
The note was added : 


Dear Joachim, will this trifle answer the purpose? It is 
all I could: do in so short a time, and has only its truth to 
recommend it. Take it, such as it is, with the love of 
yours ever 

Robert Browning. 


“Enter my palace ”—if a prince should say— 
“ Feast with the Painters! See, in bounteous row, 
They range from Titian up to Angelo ! ” 

Could we be silent at the rich survey ? 

A host as kindly, in as great a way, 
Invites to banquet,—substitutes, for show, 
Sound that’s diviner still, and bids us know 

Bach like Beethoven ; are we thankless, pray ? 

Thanks, then, to Arthur Chappell,—thanks to him 
Whose every guest henceforth not idly vaunts 
“ Sense has received the utmost Nature grants, 

My cup was filled with rapture to the brim 
When, night by night,—Ah, memory—how it haunts ! 
Music was poured by perfect ministrants, 

By Hallé, Schumann, Piatti, Joachim ! ” 


Schumann was of course Clara Schumann. Sir Charles 
Hallé had changed his name from the German Karl Halle. 
Piatti was the Italian ’cellist and intimate friend of Joachim. 
Arthur Chappell was the younger brother of William and 
Thomas. The popular concerts at St. James’s Hall were 
founded by Thomas and in the eighties managed by Arthur. 
The musical firm was Chappell and Co., and William by his 
Publications has a place in the history of music. 


In the preceding month (March) of the same year, 1884, 
Salvini was playing in London King Lear and Othello, and 
I remember reading a news dispatch from England saying 
that conspicuous in the stalls was the aged poet Browning, 
cheering and waving his handkerchief during the recalls. 
Mr. and Mrs, Browning had heard Salvini play in Florence 


in 1859. The two following letters in my possession I am 
privileged to print for the first time : 
19 Warwick Crescent, W. 
March 16th, ’84. 

Dear Friend, all thanks for your pleasant greeting. As 
for getting Salvini for either you, myself, or another Lady 
who also witnessed as you did and wanted exactly the same 
thing ; I will do what I can, but confess that I despair of 
it. I have not yet seen him (off the stage) for I was unluckily 
out of the way when he called here last Sunday—he told 
my sister that every moment of his short stay here was 
engaged. I shall certainly see him this evening, however ; 
and if I can with decency ask a second visit from him, I 
will assuredly do so; you understand the difficulty of the 
thing. The other Lady would have him dine with her. 
If he were going to remain a little longer, such pleasures, 
or pains—might easily be! But he goes, and is little likely 


> : ! 
to return, more’s the pity ! Ever truly yours, 


Robert Browning. 
Go and see him as often as is yet possible, and don’t read 
the prigs in such corners as the Saturday Review ! 


19 Warwick Crescent, W. 
March 25th, ’84. 

Dear Friend, I need not say how greatly I shall value 
seeing the great and dear artist once again, if it lies in my 
power to do so: I accept therefore provisionally because 
Pen has just arrived, while his works in painting and sculpture 
are delayed on the way; and we are pushed into a very 
unpleasant corner, by the sending-in-day’s close approach ; 
the moment I know what time I can spare, you shall hear 
how I am circumstanced, depend upon that! 

Pray send in the Italian lines at once to L" Wolseley : 
they are (to my notion) more lengthy than strengthy, and [ 
do not “take to” translating them successfully at this 
present: but I shall retain your copy, and if I can manage 
to make even a decent cotton purse out of a » you shall 
have my performance by Monday. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Robert Browning. 
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EVOLUTION IN POLAND 


By JOHN 


IN Poland the final decision between totalitarianism or a return 
to a more democratic development has not yet been taken. 
The question is, who is to undertake the leadership of the 
State ? The problem is a very real one, in several directions. 
Since the death of Pilsudski in 1935, and in particular since 
the promotion of his military successor, Rydz-Smigly, to 
the rank of Marshal at the end of 1936, a certain dualism in 
Polish governmental policy has been noticeable. This has 
not yet disappeared. The period of office of the present 
President of the Republic, Professor Ignacy Moscicki, is nearing 
its end. Within the Government camp a fight is evident con- 
cerning the successor to this constitutionally decisive post. 
Large opposition parties are still permitted which, although 
not in agreement with each other, nevertheless undoubtedly 
command collectively the support of a strong majority of the 
people. There are many signs that their influence upon the 
Government and the administration—non-existent during 
the last eight years—might shortly become important. 


President Moscicki, who has been in office since 1926, 
was until the death of Pilsudski, overshadowed by the strong 
personality of that man, who was the real founder of the 
new Polish State, the hero of popular legend, and the actual 
ruler of the army and the administration. The President, together 
with Pilsudski, gave up his early revolutionary Socialism to 
become the upholder of a national military State. But he always 
conceived this system only as a means of educating the race, 
which for more than a century had existed without its own 
State. The first decisions on questions of principle which 
Moscicki took without Pilsudski demonstrated his desire for 
a gradual democratisation. He dismissed the Prime Minister, 
Slawek, who in 1930 put through the sharpest measures against 
the democratic Opposition, and who, in 1935, had altered the 
Constitution and electoral law so that the country was led by 
a small band of the “ élite.” The new Cabinet consisted of 
more liberal followers of Pilsudski. They could have paved 
the way for a compromise with the moderate Left, but they 
met with no success, and soon were replaced by the Government 
which is in office today. 


This Government, like its predecessor, relies largely 
for support upon the army. The help of Marshal Rydz- 
Smigly’s military authority has been enlisted. This army 
leader had previously kept apart from matters of domestic 
policy. He was opposed to the reintroduction of political 
parties and considered it simpler to widen the narrow basis 
of Government by the formation of a national organisation of 
both patriotic and social character. For such a purpose, he 
thought he could win over first of all the nationalist youth 
who were in the ranks of the Right-wing Opposition. The 
President allowed the attempt, but was anxious that this new 
Government, of ‘‘ National Unity,” should not develop into 
the single-party system of the totalitarian States. However, 
the recruiting of these national youth groups of the Right led 
to the discrediting of the new organisation. These elements, 
who were strongly anti-Semitic and favoured Fascist methods, 
had, therefore, in the interests of the maintenance of public 
order, with great trouble to be removed again. As a result, 
the formation of a new Government Party had to be postponed 
and finally it was reduced to the level of a centre party. 


The problem of how to enlarge the basis of State leadership 
therefore remained in all its essentials as undecided as before. 
The Labour and Agrarian Parties remained mistrustful 
of the nationalist methods of handling the minority pro- 
blem, such as the closing of the doors to the professions 
against Jews and State development of the ‘ Polonisation ” 
of Ukrainians and White Russians with the aid of the Catholic 
Church. These parties were also opposed to Colonel Beck’s 
foreign policy, with its avoidance of any opposition to Germany. 
They considered, however, the fulfilment of the electoral 
reform on a democratic basis as decisive, and in this connexion 
the Government, by giving half promises, left the way open to 
concession. 

The greatest obstacle to the process of democratisation 
lies in the composition of the two Houses of the present parlia- 
ment resulting from the Slawek Government’s newly introduced 
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reactionary electoral law at the end of 1935. At the election 
the majority of the electors abstained from voting as a aia 
against the exclusion of all Opposition candidates. Consequently 
the moral authority of the present Sejm and Senate js very 
small. If the electoral law is again to be reformed, then cither 
the two Houses must give their consent, or else the Govern. 
ment must once again permit a less reactionary parliament to 
be elected with the help of this reactionary law itself. The first 
of these two methods can hardly attain its object since the 
present Deputies and Senators do not want to undermine the 
basis of their own political existence. Already the moderate 
reform of the Provincial electoral law, which the Government 
demanded from parliament, has been threatened with reaction, 
especially by the Senate. At the head of the two Chambers, 
there are two decided representatives of the totalitarian ideas 
of the 1935 Constitution, the President of the Senate, Colone| 
Prystor and the Speaker of the Sejm, Colonel Slawek. The 
latter, who, as Prime Minister, was the chief author of the existing 
public law, is also parliament’s candidate for the forthcoming 
Presidential election. 

Constitutionally this election must take place at the latest 
by the beginning of 1940. President Moscicki, who would 
then be in his seventy-third year, is hardly likely to stand for a 
third time. An electoral committee of 80 members, 75 of 
whom are members of the Senate and the Sejm, must select 
a candidate. The retiring President can also name one candidate, 
and a People’s Plebiscite decides between the two. It is not 
likely that the Pilsudski followers will quarrel among them<ce'ves, 
which would give the Opposition the chance of a decisive vote, 
On the other hand, neither Moscicki nor Rydz-Smigly wishes 
Slawek to become President of the Republic. They know that 
if that took place, a totalitarian régime, which would subject 
the army to its leadership, would be unavoidable. Therefore, 
nothing remained but to dissolve parliament, whose legislative 
life had yet to run until the autumn of 1940, before the Presi- 
dential elections. If the composition of the new Sejm, and 
Senate is more in accord with the views of Poland’s present 
leaders, then the electoral fight for the Presidential! election 
would be superfluous. If the retiring President does not put 
up a candidate in opposition to the one named by the committee, 
then their man is automatically elected. 

The Polish Peasant movement cannot, under the existing 
State law, come to power. Moreover, it cannot alter the system 
by revolutionary methods. This was demonstrated by the 
great suppliers’ strike of 1937, during which serious clashes 
with the police took place resulting in more than seventy 
deaths and by which the peasants gained nothing. The tension 
between the political will of a great part of the population 
and the power of the governing minority is, for the Polish State 
and its military ability, delicate. A slight lessening in this 
tension should take place if, as a result of the Provincial elections 
of this year and next, the Opposition is again called upon to 
share the responsibility at least in the self-government of the 
Communes. In this case, in the Polish villages many members 
of the democratic peasant movement and in the Ukrainian 
villages representatives of Ukrainian Parties would undertake 
the leadership of the local communities, which at present, 
although not impossible, has become increasingly unlikely, 
owing to official methods. In the towns, partly the nationalist 
Right-wing Opposition and partly the Socialists will return 
to Provincial power, which is now mostly in the hands of 
Government commissioners. This would represent the first 
step towards the co-operation between the leading followers 
of Pilsudski and one or other wings of their old opponents. 

Should this co-operation be further postponed, the danger 
would increase of the present régime finally being unable 
to find a way to an understanding with a majority of the people. 
Their heirs would in this case not be a moderate democracy; 
but a nationalistic Fascism of the extreme Right. A system 
such as this in a mixed State like Poland would have to ust 
sterner measures than the Fascism known in other countries 
and would in consequence be met by a stronger opposition. 
Whoever considers the existence of the Polish State as 2 necessity 
for European co-operation and peace could only envisage 
such an internal development in Poland with great anxiety. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


«Dear Octopus.’’ By Dodie Smith. At the Queen’s Theatre 


Tyis octopus, whose name is Randolph, is an English family 
and the pet of Miss Dodie Smith. Patriarchal in appearance, 
sentimental in nature, and well schooled in the conduct proper 
to a fashionable aquarium—how can so appealing a beast 
be resisted by the defenceless occupant of a stall? The head, 
gs is usual with the species, catches the eye as being dispro- 
portionately large in relation to the body and limbs. It is 
composed of Charles and Dora Randolph—he an affable 
inoffensive figure in a velvet coat, she an unlikely septuagenarian 
with a presence—who are celebrating their golden wedding ; 
they dominate the play. The octopus’s arms are their four 
children, reunited for the event and displaying nicely assorted 
natures and personal histories. Attached to the octopus’s 
arms are the usual two rows of suckers, the third and fourth 
generations of the Randolphs. About half a dozen other 
characters—one of them soliciting notice—fill the vacant 
corners in Miss Smith’s aquarium. They all love the octopus 
as much as does Miss Smith, and almost as much as the octopus 
loves itself. 

Let us forget the octopus, since in fact it does no more than 
provide the play with an affected title and one improbable 
line which Mr. Gielgud, who uttered it, emphasised unduly 
so that his audience might beam as it recognised a clue. This 
play belongs to a type whose presence on the stage it is very 
difficult, at this moment in history, to justify. It does not 
provoke thought, it does not awaken the imagination, it creates 
no illusion. It is a lazy amalgam of conventional types, 
conventional thoughts, conventional situations. It does not 
possess even the sometimes saving grace of an ingenious plot. 
Its appeal to its audience is not through creating anything new 
but through applying homely touches which invoke the pleasures 
of recognition. Mrs. Randolph, in the person of Miss Marie 
Tempest, performs the familiar gambits of the theatrical 
matriarch ; Mr. Quartermaine, who appears on the stage not 
as an actor in a part but as the occupant of a velvet coat, exudes 
sentiment at appropriate moments; one daughter exhibits 
ladylike neuroses, another goes through the motions of being 
a sensible woman, a third wears the melancholy aspect of a 
woman with a past; their son rewards ten years of devotion 
from Mrs. Randolph’s Companion with a belated and uncon- 
vincing proposal of marriage; the Companion dilates in 
familiar accents upon the virtues of the Randolphs ; a daughter- 
in-law minds other people’s businesses; an aged retainer is 
involved in a feudal scene ; two children, one of them peculiarly 
affected with that air of awful brightness natural to children 
on the stage, perform the tricks which fate has ordained for 
children in such circumstances, and a third disconsolate brat 
provides a moment or two of awkward pathos. . . . Dear Octoftus 
seems in retrospect less like a new play than an anthology of 
theatrical commonplaces. 

That plays such as this should be written is one misfortune 
for the stage; that they should prove popular is another ; 
that prominent actors should apparently be gratified to appear 
in them is a third. In the cast of Dear Octopus are some of 
the best actors and actresses available for theatrical productions 
in London, and their presence will presumably ensure for it 
a run much beyond its deserts. Mr. Gielgud has hidden 
his talents in the very unspectacular part of the Randolphs’ 
son. He cannot add much consequence to something of such 
slender intrinsic interest, but it is not until the end of the 
evening, when he has to deliver a set piece on family life, that 
he allows passive disinterest in the character he plays to expand 
into active disbelief. Mr. Leon Quartermaine, acting in a 
vacuum, never suggested that he had been provided with a 
part and had only the meagre consolation in his misfortune 
that two other gentlemen in the cast were in similar circum- 
stances. Miss Marie Tempest’s part, though shopsoiled, 
had at any rate the merit of existing, and probably no other 
actress could have allowed us, as she did, occasionally to 
forget how often it had existed before. Ten other adults 
and three children observed the conventions of the occasion, 
and Miss Valerie Taylor was the evening’s odd man out with 
4 genuinely distinguished performance. Miss Smith by some 
curious turn had allowed her the luxury of a proper part. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


**Spawn of the North.”’ At the Plaza——‘‘ Vivacious Lady.” 

At the Regal——*‘ Breathless Moments.”’ At the Cameo 
IN the good old days of cinema, action and drematic tension 
were the general rule ; today, alas ! they are the exception. For 
every film with gusto there are a hundred which rely on frothy 
sophistication or on the more perverse brands of excitement. 
Only one tradition, in fact, remains true to its original canons— 
the slapstick comedy. Yet it is surely ridiculous that a medium 
such as this, with its crude but curiously sincere power of saying 
simple things, and with command over space and time which 
puts a world at its easy disposal, should avoid so often those 
very stories and subjects which are made for it, or, even worse, 
torture an excellent plot into a twisted travesty of its original. 


The appearance of Spawn of the North is, therefore, a 
gratifying event. For here is a film which is strong in treatment 
and makes no concessions to our modern fears of being dubted 
naive. It is as frankly melodramatic as Way Down East. 
Moreover, many of its scenes are authentic records of the sights, 
sounds and activities of the salmon fisheries of Alaska—cold 
seas, glaciers, and the silver showers of fish. Even more gratify- 
ing is the complete absence of the eternal triangle ; for the story 
—as in that excellent early talkie The Virginian—concerns 
the bitter problems which arise when two lifelong friends 
(Henry Fonda and George Raft) find themselves enemies, the 
one on the side of law and order and the other enrolled in the 
sinister ranks of a villainous Russian fish-pirate (played by that 
master of villainy Akim Tamiroff). The women (Louise Platt 
and Dorothy Lamour, the latter turning from jungle hokum 
to reveal herself as a fine actress) stick to their own men with 
grim loyalty. And finally, for good measure, there is John 
Barrymore as the editor of the local paper, speaking the 
floweriest of leaders across the sawdust floors of bars, or the 
night surge of Northern Seas. 

But the major merits of the film must be credited to the 
director, Henry Hathaway (who, tell it not in Gath, was earlier 
responsible for Bengal Lancer). He has the double gift of 
being an adept at organising on to the screen the most spectacular 
cataclysms of Nature and at the same time presenting with 
compelling sincerity the emotional conflicts in the inarticulate 
souls of simple people. As a result, we hardly notice the 
exaggerations of the story, so tense is the atmosphere as we 
are switched from the crashing of icebergs, or the savagery of 
a hand-to-hand fight in the glare of fishermen’s flares, to the 
bitter interview between the lawless hero and the friend who, 
Fate decreeing, has been compelled to shoot him. In all the 
interior scenes the restraint of design, the finely chosen com- 
positions, and the sensitive editing, are quite remarkable. 
For all those who would like to be carried into another world 
of existence for two hours, and forget the crises and shameful 
tergiversations of our immediate life, this film may be safely 
prescribed in large doses; it is a compliment which could 
be paid to few current productions. 

Vivacious Lady returns us to normalcy. Like so many of 
Hollywood’s modern comedies, it takes a story which verges 
on the indecent and, by sheer lightness of touch and a con- 
centration on comic incident, makes it harmless and tolerably 
amusing. In this case much of the credit must indeed go 
to Ginger Rogers and James Stewart, who cerry the brunt 
of the prolonged search of a newly-married couple for a place 
where they can spend a night alone. This leads them into 
various farcical escapades, chiefly in one of those fantastic 
American Universities which must surely be a phantasy of 
the screen world. 

Judging by the queues, Breathless Moments, which consists 
of newsreel extracts of real thrills and disasters, is something 
the public really wants. Like an earlier film of the same 
nature, it is chiefly interesting for its minor effects, such 
as the casual and ordinary gestures of onlookers as they react 
to the crash of Clem Sohn on to a French airfield or the explosion 
of the ‘Hindenburg’; in the latter case particularly, there 
is a little man silhouetted against the glare of the wreckage 
who shrugs his shoulders in most pathetic bewilderment. 
In general, however, the film may be justly regarded as a 
deliberate pandering to crude sensationalism ; it has an 
unhealthy flush. Basi. WRIGHT. 
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ART 


Standards—IllI 


IN two earlier articles I tried to suggest that the usual method 
of applying a single standard to all kinds of painting was over 
simple, and that it was impossible to arrive at any sort of 
judgement except by using a more elaborate double analysis, 
of which the first part consists in valuing in historical terms 
the movement which produced the work, and the second in 
deciding how completely the painting in question expressed 
the ideas of that movement. That is to say, a judgement 
can only be arrived at on the double standard of historical 
goodness and of effectiveness. 

When he has tested a painting by these two standards 
the writer’s function as a historian and as a critic strictly 
speaking is fulfilled. But he may, if he likes, go on to express 
his own personal opinion on the works about which he: is 
writing. This expression of a like or a dislike is usually con- 
sidered the first duty of the critic, and is made by most writers 
on the arts—consciously or unconsciously—the basis of all 
their later judgements. But its proper place, if it is to come at 
all, is right at the end. For the reaction of the critic is in itself 
only another fact to be explained historically. The critic is a 
person brought up in such and such historical circumstances 
whose outlook on life will therefore be formed in such and such 
a mould. His attitude towards the arts will be determined 
by the same factors. This is one side of the question. On the 
other is the work of art which he is studying. If it was produced 
in circumstances which have features in common with his 
own he will tend to react favourably towards it. Or there may 
be particular historical reasons which turn him, as an escape, 
to works produced in exactly opposite circumstances. The 
circumstances will determine the general tendencies of the 
critic’s taste. He will be biassed towards classical or romantic 
art, towards realism or abstraction, towards fantastic or rational 
art. 

In this way the changes in fashion about the arts become 
comprehensible and can be shown not to be mere matters 
of chance or whim. For instance, the unstable position of 
an apparently decaying civilisation in the last decades have 
produced a tendency to enjoy all the forms of non-rational, 
emotional and fantastic art of earlier periods. Men’s eyes 
have moved from the solid and satisfied art of the High 
Renaissance to the emotional art of the Baroque, produced 
by a society trying to save itself from destruction by autocratic 
government and sensational religion. Or they have looked 
with delight at the arts of primitive races, not in this case 
because these works were produced in circumstances similar 
to those in which they themselves lived, but for the opposite 
reason, namely, that their own position forced them to seek 
satisfaction in the exact opposite of what their own civilisation 
had been producing. The method can even be applied in 
greater detail. So, for instance, it is no matter for surprise 
that, at any rate recently, in the room of every young upper- 
class intellectual in Cambridge who belonged to the Communist 
party there was always to be found a reproduction of a painting 
by van Gogh. They had the feeling of revolt against society 
which van Gogh expressed so keenly. Their desire to do 
something to improve the state of the world made it easier 
for them to enjoy his painting than that of artists who retreated 
from the world ; but their isolation as intellectuals and members 
of the governing classes made them more sympathetic towards 
the individualistic expression which van Gogh gives to his 
feelings than to the more theoretical exposition which, say, 
Rivera gives of a revolutionary doctrine. 

These examples show that a critic’s likes or dislikes are 
only facts to be explained historically. The explanation in 
any particular case is, of course, far more complicated than 
that outlined above; but that does not affect the fact that, 
as a basis for an absolute judgement on works of art, liking 
or disliking is wholly insecure. There is of course no harm 
in the critic expressing his opinion, and there may even be 
an advantage in it. For some of his readers may know from 
general experience that their likes and dislikes tend in the 
same direction as those of the critic, and they may therefore 
be able to form a pretty good idea from reading his views 
whether they are likely or not to enjoy the paintings which 
he describes. But that, as it seems to me, is the only useful 


function which the critic serves in giving his personal reaction. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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LE FASCICULE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


EN ces heures d’angoisse le Francais moyen prend son livret 
militaire, tourne la premiére page de la couverture et contemple 
le fascicule de mobilisation. Il en est de méme, sans doute de 
Allemand, de I’Italien, de tout citoyen d’un pays 4 a 
scription. L’Anglais échappe 4 cette sujétion. 


Matériellement, le fascicule de mobilisation n’est qu’une 
feuille de carton. Il indique au porteur ce qu’il doit faire en cas 
de guerre, unité a laquelle il est affecté, le moyen de i, 
rejoindre, la date de la mise en route, les vivres 4 emporter 
Afin de faciliter les concentrations, les cartons sont de couleyp 
voyante, surtout rouge—signal de danger. Moralement, 
fascicule sert 4 rappeler au détenteur que d’une heure 4 lautre 
il peut étre contraint de quitter tout ce qui lui est cher pour 
devenir un rouage infime de la féroce machine militaire, 
Pour beaucoup, ce carton peut se transformer en arrét de 
mort. 


Le fascicule de mobilisation entr’ouvre les portes de 
Pinconnu ; c’est cela qui inquiéte. II parle de choses ignorées 
dans la vie quotidienne. II indique des points de rassemble- 
ment étrangers au commun—au départ, des gares de mar. 
chandises connues seulement des douaniers et des camionneurs ; 
a Varrivée, des villages obscurs ot nul touriste ne s’arréte, 
Il est rédigé en termes inaccoutumés ou détournés de leur 
signification usuelle, donc troublants. Le mot fascicule 
lui-méme n’est pas sans menace. II annonce une suite. C’est 
cette suite qui hante. 


La contemplation du fascicule de mobilisation évoque un 
drame, d’autant plus redoutable que, bien souvent, il demeure 
incompréhensible. Au dénouement, la machine pourra happer 
homme sans qu'il sache pourquoi, car les événements 
dépassent son entendement. ‘Tout semble conspirer pour le 
confondre. Ce n’est plus qu’un pauvre étre emporté par le 
destin. Ceux dont l’4me est de bonne trempe acceptent leur 
sort et se taisent. Les autres ne peuvent se contenir; ils 
parlent pour s’apaiser. Ils s’adressent au premier venu, 
quétant l’espoir. Comme, en France, les gens sensés sont en 
majorité, le pays reste calme. 


** N’est-ce pas, monsieur, que nous n’aurons pas la. guerre 
demain ?”” Un chauffeur de taxi pose la question au. client 
qui régle sa course. Les rubans que porte celui-ci désignent 
l’ancien combattant. C’est certainement pour cela que ce 
chauffeur ingénu s’est adressé a lui. Le client comprend 
que ’homme a en poche son fascicule de mobilisation. Il 
lui répond donc en camarade: ‘‘ Non, mon vieux, nous 
n’aurons pas la guerre demain.” L’autre part, soulagé sinon 
convaincu. 


Partout la question obsédante : ‘“‘ Aurons-nous Ia guerre?” 
Lorsque la réponse est rassurant, l’interrogation devient: 
‘Pourquoi aurions-nous la guerre?” C’est T’amorce de 
discussions animées, en famille, au café. En_ politique 
étrangére la Francais moyen reste simpliste. Sa documenta- 
tion se borne aux dépéches de son journal, aux propos d’ora- 
teurs de réunions publiques. Dénué d’esprit critique, il 
accepte I’invraisemblable mais parle avec assurance. II inter- 
préte l’histoire 4 sa fagon et remanie la carte de |’Europe. 
Il s’étourdit de sa propre faconde. Puis, cherchant des 
cigarettes, il sort en méme temps son livret militaire. Le 
fascicule de mobilisation déborde de la couverture. Cela 
jette un froid. 


Les camelots crient une édition spéciale. La conversation 
reprend. Des choses clle passe aux hommes. Les péroreurs 
comprennent instinctivement que, lorsque les circonstances les 
débordent, les grands de ce monde, eux aussi, se réfugient 
volontiers dans la parole. N’y en aura-t-il pas un pour agir? 
Si. Un vieillard ose s’élever pour forcer le destin. Cham- 
berlain! Chamberlain! Les yeux se mouillent, les coeurs 
se raniment. Chamberlain! Le danger est conjuré! 


Le danger est-il conjuré? Pour cette fois, ou 4 jamais ? 
La tache est rude. Que peut cet homme seul? I! lui faut 
l’appui actif de tous ceux qui redoutent qu’on les méne a la 
guerre. Ils sont la masse. En méme temps que leur livret 
militaire ils ont regu une carte d’électeur. Qu’ils pésent donc 
sur les décisions des dirigeants. Alors, peut-étre, le Franqais 
moyen—aussi bien que |’Allemand, I’Italien, tous les autres~ 
pourra rendre son fascicule de mobilisation. 


for 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Arrival of Timber 

The provision of cheap, comfortable and beautiful cottages 
for rural labourers should be definitely promoted by the 
whibition during the week of Mr. Patrick Abercrombie’s 

‘ns for wooden houses. The Spectator, in the days of 
st. Loe Strachey, did valuable pioneer work on the subject, 
put since then the science of building or rather of making 
building materials has advanced essentially. The Timber 
Development Association, which fathers this exhibition of 
designs, has been greatly advanced by research work; and 
the architects must take wood more seriously than of old. 
The chief objections to wood as the core of a dwelling-house 
have vanished before the advance of discovery. Wood may 
be indefinitely protected against any form of decay or destruc- 
tion by insects and it can be made less inflammable than of 
old. The research workers can now ensure even elm, which 
is prone to the malady, from warping, and panels big enough 
to show the glorious grain can now be safely used. A system 
of nailing has been found which allows external elm boards 
to warp without damage or loss of efficiency; and their use 
for this purpose is steadily extending. Since elm is much 
the commonest of our trees the wealth of England should 
be increased. One of the reasons why so much timber is 
wasted and becomes a burden rather than an asset is that 
there is no way of disposing of a small quantity. Personally 
I have had to pay for the removal of a few splendid trunks. 
If the Timber Development Association could provide pools 
for such supplies, small landowners would greatly rejoice and 
waste would be avoided, 

* * x * 


A Solved Problem 

It is an odd chance that my experience this year closely coin- 
cides with that of a naturalist who has written to The Times 
on the food of the little owl, a subject that is more hotly and 
repeatedly argued than most. He reports that one of these 
alien owls was seen to descend upon a family of wild duck 
and kill them one by one. Precisely the same thing was 
watched by a large pond in Huntingdonshire. In this case the 
owls killed some aud carried off others that had been previously 
killed by moorhen. The mystery has been that while all the 
analysts deny that young birds are eaten by the owl—as judged 
by the pellets—almost all field observers assert that they 
certainly kill and carry off young birds even if they do not 
devour them. Sir George Courthope and his keepers supplied 
one answer, which has not been generally accepted. They 
gave evidence that the owls carried off young pheasants but 
paid no further attention to the little corpses till the burying 
beetles got to work. Then they ate the beetles. The writer 
in The Times has some rather more easily credible facts. The 
owls ate only the brains of their victims, and this soft food 
could not, of course, be open to the detection of the analyst. 
This discovery—it is no less—discredits any judgement founded 
solely on the examination of the regurgitated pellets with 
which most owls surround their roosts and roosting places. 
The eyes of the field observer gave the truest witness. 

* * x x 


Owlish Friends 

The owls, as a race, play a valuable part in the economy 
or the balance of nature. The little owl (though most of us 
Tegret its introduction into this country) certainly prefers 
beetles before other food. The brown owl—with his musical 
hoot—is highly predacious and will take sitting birds off the 
nest. Since it is at home in towns or at any rate in suburbs 
and residential quarters, it multiplies, perhaps unduly, and 
teduces the number of small birds in the gardens; but in 
spite of such sins it is more severe on fur than feathers, though 
seems to change its tastes for the worse when nesting 
near human dwellings. The short-eared owl has such a 
Preference for the vole that an excess of these destructive 
little creatures, which occurs periodically, is almost invariably 
accompanied by an immigration of their chief enemy. The 
barn-owl, by general confession, to which now even game- 
Keepers subscribe, is wholly beneficial to man. The multi- 
Plication of both the little and the. tawny owl is largely due to 
the fact that they are almost as much at home underground 
%intrees. In my district ferreters frequently bolt the little 
owl from rabbit burrows. 


More Brown Squirrels 
It is worth noticing that the grey squirrels are very much 
less numerous than they were. The Oxford biologists, who 
have made a special inquest into the periodic ups and downs 
of animal population, will probably attribute this to natural 
oscillation ; but the campaign against this squirrel, led chiefly 
by game preservers, has been drastic. The brown squirrel 
has been multiplying (so far as my information and observation 
go), thanks perhaps to importation. Many of the squirrels 
are not English but Austrian (if the word still exists), and the 
imported pairs have flourished as pairs of Hungarian partridges 
have flourished. Importation of new species or varieties is 
usually, though not necessarily, a mistake and should only be 
allowed under the strictest scrutiny. No one—whether Duke’s 
son or cook’s son—should have liberty to import. No objec- 
tion need be raised against importing animals—the partridge 
and the brown squirrel, for example—which are virtually 
identical with the home race. 
* x * *x 
Astraea Redux 
Last week in a garden just twelve miles from London, but 
intensely rural nevertheless, I was called out to see two butter- 
flies that had settled, as they love to settle on a Buddleia varia- 
bilis. One of the two was, according to expectation, a Red 
Admiral, which is peculiarly fond of this flower. It is perhaps 
the very loveliest of all our butterfles, lovely even when it rests, 
as this one rested, with closed wings. The other butterfly 
provided arare surprise. It was a greater tortoiseshell, a species 
that I have not seen for years. The lesser tortoiseshell is, of 
course, one of the very commonest, though this year it has 
not mobbed the Michaelmas daisies in quite its usual numbers. 
The greater, which used to be at least tolerably common, has 
entirely disappeared of late from a number of its old haunts. 
It has reappeared this season, I believe, in Sussex and perhaps 
we may be allowed to hope that if it is approaching London it 
is really beginning to flourish once again. It is glorious even 
alongside the Red Admiral. 
x x *x * 
Southern Redpolls 
Are the bird books wrong in their accounts of those attractive 
linnets or finches known as the Redpolls? I am told by observant 
lovers of birds in Dorsetshire that parts of the coast are per- 
petually inhabited by Mealy Redpolls, which nest under close 
observation in one garden at any rate. Their pleasant and 
continuous chattering has been pleasantly described to me with 
persuasive detail about their ways. Of course, the lesser 
and mealy are extremely alike, and further it is possible to 
mistake either for a Siskin ; but it is denied by authorities that 
either Mealy Redpoll or Siskin ever nests in the southern 
counties, and the Mealy Redpoll is usually described as a rather 
rare winter visitor, restricted even in that season to the northern 
counties of England. The latest books are a little less dogmatic, 
but of the same general opinion. Even if these Dorset birds 
were lesser Redpolls the record is of interest. May it be that 
the Redpolls are an increasing tribe like the Dartford Warblers ? 
* * * *x 
In the Garden 
The brightest thing at this moment (not excepting the dahlias 
and a clump of Christine roses) is a bed of which the centre is 
composed wholly of one of the rather rare dwarf varieties of 
that bright annual Alonsoa. The bed is as bright now as it was 
in July, which is the conventional date. The plant is classed 
as a half-hardy, is sown in boxes in the early spring and planted 
out in April. It did all that was expected of it at the normal 
date ; but a good deal more than was expected later. It was 
cut hard and regularly as soon as the flowers began to go off ; 
and the present blaze is the very thorough reaction to this 
treatment. The method, of course, is not novel, but the season 
has suited such treatment peculiarly well. The orange-red 
flowers consort well with the yellow-orange of some of the 
marigolds. This annual is sometimes known as the mask 
plant, and its native home is Peru. It is not doubtless so 
lovely a thing as, say, Nemesia, but it is an annual well worth 
a wider popularity than it has received ; and the simple device 
of securing a second blossoming appears to agree particularly 
well with. the species. How much we owe to the struggle 
common to nearly all annuals to reproduce themselves when 
the, first flowers are cut! W. BeacH THoMas 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Weck” paragraphs. 


THE EDITOR 


Ne 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over these bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential ——Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE CRISIS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—May I venture to express my gratitude for your usual 
perspicacity and outspokenrness—never, surely, more needed 
than in the England of today ; but can it be that for once there 
is an important factor in the political situation which has, 
apparently, escaped your ‘notice ? 

In commenting 01 Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg in your 
last issue, you remark that he broadly hinted at a plebiscite, 
and ask, ‘‘ Is he waiting for an excuse to march in, in the full 
knowledge that such an act would bring Britain, France and 
Russia into the field against him ?”’—and add ‘‘ There are 
many ominous indications to suggest an affirmative answer.” 

But have you considered whether the suggestion in The 
Times of the 8th inst., when Hitler’s mind may have been still 
undecided with regard to the last set of proposals from Prague, 
may not—in spite of the Government’s official disclaimer— 
have been, in effect, a plain hint from Chamberlain, which 
the Fihrer was not slow to appreciate at its full value and 
respond to in his speech ? 

Are there, then, no grounds for the suspicion that, after this 
plain wink given at London and returned at Nuremberg, the 
Prime Minister’s journey to Berchtesgaden was really under- 
taken with the betrayal of Czechoslovakia already in his mind, 
as the only way to avoid that worst of possible evils, namely, 
the necessity for British and French co-operation with Russia, 
which would have defeated Herr Hitler’s designs and made 
war impossible ? If so, it is clear that an appalling respon- 
sibility for the present situation, with all its alarming possi- 
bilities for Europe, rests upon the shoulders of Mr. 
Chamberlain ; and your comment that he ‘is more likely on 
many grounds to resist that demand [for a plebiscite] than to 
endorse it” is mistaken, as is now becoming evident.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, H. M. WILLIAMS. 

The English Parsonage, The Hague, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—If, in spite of our desires and all efforts to avert it, war 
should break out, great as that disaster would be for civilisation, 
a Nazi victory would be greater. Since, in that dread event, 
the only hope for a better future would rest in the defeat of 
Nazi-ism, it is clear that the best service which the individual 
citizen could render to the future would be to do all in his or her 
power to effect that defeat. 

But we should have to be clear as to what we were fighting 
for, and what we intended to do with the victory when won. 

The only object in fighting would be to eradicate, in Europe 
at any rate, the root cause of war, namely, the sovereign State. 
If we have to fight we must do so, not as British or French or 
Czechs, but as Europeans. We must fight for a united Europe, 
and with our victory adjust the archaic and anarchic political 
system of Europe, which at present is strangling it economically, 
culturally, and morally, to the realities of the twentieth-century 
world. 

It would be made clear that the new Europe would be a 
good member of the League of Nations, or States’ Parliament, 
and that the rest of the world would find it a good neighbour. 

A peace in which both victor and vanquished renounced 
the right to sovereignty in arms, handing them over to a federal 
authority on which they were represented, based oa a consti- 
tution which they had hammered out together and agreed to, 
would be a just and lasting peace, and lay the foundation upon 
which our common European civilisation could build securely. 

Not only this, but the European idea is a living alternative 
to nationalism, and would evoke similar passionate, patriotic 
loyalty and service. It would also include all that is best in our 
cultural and spiritual heritage. 

Are we big enough to see and embrace this vision as our 
cause—war or no war ?—Yours faithfully, 

GORDON P. EVANS. 

The International Club, 

Haymarket House, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2, 


IN EUROPE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It seems that the old Parliamentary gossips were w 
and that, after all, Popkins had a Plan. 

We give to Germany a large part of the Czech country 
which is “‘ German” and guarantee the new frontiers, To 
Poland we give that part which is “ Polish” and guarantee 
the new frontiers. To Hungary we give that part which 
is ‘‘ Hungarian,” and, of course, we guarantee the new frontiers 
Switzerland—or for that matter Swaziland—may undertake 
the réle of Guarantor of what is left and you and I and Popkins 
and the rest of Britain may “ thank God we are rid of a knave.” 
So simple! So damnably simple !—Your obedient servant, 

Crowthorne, Berks. D. W. Dovutuwar, 


Tong 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—A morning and an evening paper of different politica 
complexions both assure me that the “‘ plan ”’ agreed on between 
Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier is complete surrender to 
Hitler. Not only is the Sudetenland to be ceded to Germany, 
but Czecholovakia is to be compelled to sever her alliance with 
Russia with the object (for what other is conceivable ?) of Placing 
her wholly at the mercy of her new “‘ guarantors.” I suppose 
it must be true. I am still rubbing my eyes, as I am one of 
those who had retained the belief that there were depths below 
which this country would not sink. I now see that the abyss 
is bottomless. 

Hitherto I have not been a pacifist, but I take it that for every 
Englishman who is also a Christian the pacifist case is henceforth 
proved. It must be the duty of a Christian to be willing to die; 
it may be his duty to kill (even by modern methods) in order 
that wrong may not prevail. To flatter violence, acquiesce 
in fraud and aid extortion for the purpose of avoiding these 
evils and afterwards to face up to them in the co!d cause of self- 
preservation may be the instinct of an animal. Only a lunatic 
could imagine it to be his duty.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

OwEN BarrFiELD, 

16 Buckland Crescent, Swiss Cottage, N.W. 3. 









[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In these days when national morality is at a discount it is 
refreshing to read the letter from Mr. Watson, and to lea 
that there are some who still have ideals and a belief that there 
can be no compromise between good and evil, that the Cross 
must be defended against that for which the Swastika stands. 

But the most striking part of his letter was that in which he 
defines the alternative to war, which is none other than the 
Sanctions Clause of the League of Nations. What defeated 
the success of that policy on the only occasion of its trial was 
the greed of nations, the fear of financial loss which would 
have been infinitesimal in comparison with the financial cost 
of war. Some such policy will have to be adopted unless and 
until the ideal of the Brotherhood of Man is acknowledged by 
all races.—Yours faithfully, FLORENCE BROOKS. 

Villa Sant? Antonio, Marlborough Road, 

Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Even treachery must (I suppose) seem to be logical. 
Are we prepared to give up our African possessions to the 
Natives—or even the Union of South Africa to the Dutch? 
And what about India ?>—Yours faithfully, 
CEcIL GRANT. 
Little St. George’s, Wheathampstead. 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR IN 1914 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


” 


S1r,—‘‘ Janus ” seems to think that it was only the invasion 
of Belgium that made us go to war in 1914. Lord Snowden, 
on the contrary, in his autobiography, says that we had 4 
secret undertaking with France to go to her help whenever she 
should be attacked by Germany, and that the invasion 
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‘ym was welcomed by our Government as affording 
und for a popular appeal to the nation. 
It is, indeed, obvious that for selfish reasons alone we could 
not possibly allow France to be overrun-and conquered by 
Germany.—Yours, &c., ROGER F. MARKHAM. 


Aughton Rectory, Ormskirk. 


[“ Janus ” writes: “It is perfectly clear from Lord Grey’s 
own memoirs (Twenty-Five Years) that there was no secret 
understanding with France. Grey writes that one of the 
dominant convictions in his mind in the last days of July, 
1914, was ‘that no pledge must be given, no hope even held 
gut, to France and Russia, which it was doubtful whether this 
country would fulfil,’ and his inability to give Cambon, the 
French Ambassador, the desired assurance is said to have 
reduced that veteran diplomat to tears. It is within the 
recollection of everyone who was anywhere near the heart of 
things at that time that it was the invasion of Belgium which 
saved Cabinet, Parliament and people in this country from 
being split in half.”) 

o 


GERMANY’S NEXT MOVE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sm,—In you issue of September 16th there appeared an 
article under the above title, in which the writer, after referring 
to Herr Hitler’s speech of the 12th inst., says : 

“He said that conditions in Czechoslovakia are intolerable ; 
which is untrue. He said that the Sudeten Germans had been 
deliberately ruined economically and then handed over to slow 
extermination ; which is untrue. He said the Sudeten Germans 
were being oppressed inhumanly and unbearably ; which is untrue.” 


Might I ask on what facts are these categorical denials based ? 

My own experiences, as a traveller through certain Sudeten 
areas, are that conditions are appalling. Mentioning this to 
a friend, who had made a close study of these conditions in 
1936, he said : 

“In one large city I found a single Sudeten German hospital 
with 75 beds and 142 patients—surgical cases, contagious cases, 
&c., and even three sick children in one bed. There was one surgeon 
and one assistant in charge, helped by a few nuns. Everything was 
deficient and ghastly.” 


Iam further informed, on good authority, that in the Sudeten 
‘greas is to be found the highest death rate, suicide rate and 
infant mortality':in Europe. Are these statements true or are 
they lies ? 

I would not have encroached on your space had not the writer 
of this article made another assertion, namely : 

“But Russia in her foreign relations since 1920 has had as good a 
record as any country in Europe. She has committed no aggression 
and threatened none.” 


Has the writer accidentally overlooked Spain ? 

In 1933 M. Yvon Delbos, then Vice-President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, published a book (since rigorously 
suppressed) entitled L’Expérience Rouge, in which, on pages 
185-186, he writes : 

“In short, a special room (in the Museum of the Revolution in 
Moscow) is consecrated to the future Communist revolution in 
Spain with copies: of the journals La Bandera Roja, La Palabra, &-., 
portraits of Bolshevic Castillians and pictures of strikes and riots. 
From which it is evident that the Soviets anticipate their first successes 
of contagion amongst our friends on the other side of the Pyrenees.” 


What does The Times 
September 15th, 1938 ? 

“Until yesterday, Soviet messages implied that an Imperialist 
War was certain (conditions were developing as foretold and pro- 
nounced desirable in the ‘ foundations of Soviet international policy * 
drawn up in Moscow in 1933—a copy of which I have before me)— 
but today Mr. Chamberlain’s visit is represented as a disturbing 
factor, and the general tone of Soviet messages is more despondent, 
agg reflecting the fear that now there may be no Imperialistic 

ar at all.” 


Riga correspondent say on 


Would the above-mentioned writer justify his assertions ? 
It is important that he should, or else withdraw them, for I am 
of opinion, and I imagine others also, that no unnecessary fuel 
should be added to the present crisis.—I am, yours faithfully, 

J. F. C. FULLER, Major-General. 

37 Cheyne Court, S.W.3. 

{(t) Sudeten Germans have certain grievances which might 
have been remedied earlier ; no one has ever denied that. But 
conditions in their territory are not and never have been 
Mtolerable. Herr Henlein and other leaders never claimed 


that themselves till the present (7.¢., post- Anschluss) stage of the 
agitation. The Sudeten Germans were never “ deliberately 
ruined ” economically, any more than the special areas of 
England and Wales were; part of their economic troubles 
was due to the restrictions Germany laid on imports from 
Czechoslovakia and other countries. Till the Austrian 
Anschluss and the fear it inspired three Sudeten German 
parties, representing nearly a million people, were supporting 
the Czechoslovak Government and had Ministers in the Cabinet 
—a relationship hardly consistent with “‘ inhuman and unbear- 
ableoppression.” (2) The unidentified Sudeten German hospital 
was presumably either a private institution or a public institution 
in a Sudeten German commune. In either case its condition 
would appear to be the affair of the Sudeten Germans them- 
selves. (3) Finally, Spain had not been overlooked. There is 
nothing improper in Russia’s assisting the legitimate government 
of Spain or any other country to fight an internal rebellion. 
—Ep. The Spectator.] 


CRICKET AND RIVAL ATTRACTIONS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—May I be permitted to endorse Mr. Slade’s view that the 
rules of cricket should not be regarded as sacrosanct, and to 
emphasise the necessity of reforming them if cricket is to hold 
its own? The depleted revenue of the County Clubs is easy 
to understand in the light of the following figures showing the 
enormous growth in public favour during recent years of rival 
forms of sport and amusement in the British Isles : 


1900. 1938. 
Baseball Teams = xa Io ~~ 750 
Tennis Clubs .. oF ee 320 3,400 
Cinemas a a a 12 : 4,800* 
Golf Clubs... Ay ee 120 ana 1,900 
Civil Flying Clubs and Schools Nil a 142 
Dog-racing Courses .. ae Nil ay 1§2 
Ice-rinks a “a a3 2 a 25 
Sailing Clubs .. ie a 125 ea 213 
Private Cars Licensed 4,300 1,938,000 
Motor Cycles _,, 3,000 444,600 


* Containing 4,500,000 seats. 


Forty years ago tennis, golf and motoring were indulged in, 
speaking broadly, only by the wealthier classes, but matters 
are very different in this respect today when they are the 
recreations of the masses also, and how greatly the revenues of 
County Cricket Clubs must have suffered in consequence is 
sufficiently obvious. Nor need it be supposed, as regards 
cinemas and dog-racing, from the fact that they are principally 
patronised in the evening that they are not also serious rivals 
to cricket as an entertainment, for this would be quite a mistake, 
the truth being that the general public has only a limited amount 
to spend on entertainments and what therefore is spent at the 
‘* pictures ’’ and the White City cannot be spent at Lord’s and 
the Oval. It is certain indeed that a very large portion of the 
funds which the public can spare for entertainment must have 
been diverted to cinemas. For the Is. charged at cricket 
grounds, two and often three film shows can be seen, with the 
further certainty that rain will not deprive the spectator of his 
fun, and that the entertainment wnich he gets will be very 
different in the matter of excitement and sensationalism from 
anything he may look for in these days on the cricket ground. 
In which latter connexion it may be recalled that in one match 
this season no fewer than eleven consecutive maiden overs were 
bowled. 

It may be regarded as deplorable that County Cricket should 
be vitally affected by cinemas, ice-rinks and dog-racing, but 
the fact remains that these things are changing public taste and 
altering the standards of entertainment and amusement expected 
by the community, and cricket executives should surely not 
ignore this fact. County Cricket, in its prime, forty years ago, 
had no such competitors. The pvblic appetite had not then 
been quickened to expect as its due the excitement provided 
by dirt-tracks, Brooklands and speed-boats, with the result 
that millions then were content with a quiet afternoon at Lord’s 
or the Oval who find the joys of the open road and other forms 
of amusement infinitely more to their liking today. 

Yet one has only to remember the stupendous crowds still 
drawn to football matches to realise that the love of outdoor 
sports and games remains as strong as ever, despite all counter 
attractions, when it is properly catered for. 


Andover. W. A. PoWELE, Captain. 
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THE ARMY AS A CAREER 


{Fo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I fear I must take exception to General Fuller’s statement 
in his article under the above heading that the army “ is largely 
recruited from the unemployed and unemployable.” Over 
thirty years ago when I commanded a Company at the Depot 
of my Regiment and knew the personal history of every 
recruit, that was not the case nor was it the case some ten years 
ago, when I used to inspect Depots in the north of England. 

A recently published “‘ Report on Recruiting ”’ issued from 
the War Office also points out that in the experience of recruiting 
officers, it is not the case. The young men who have enlisted 
from the district I live in, during the past few years, were 
certainly not unemployable nor unemployed. They were 
from good homes. Men enlist for various reasons such as 
family tradition, restlessness with home conditions or their 
work, a genuine call to army life and so on, but, in my experience, 
only a few because they lack employment or all hope of employ- 
ment. It is difficult for an unemployable man to find his 
way into the army at all, let alone stay there. 

The truth is the rank and file of the regular army are a 
remarkably fine body of men and in towns and villages through- 
out the country the ex-regular soldier is a great power for 
good and with very few exceptions an admirable citizen, 
respected and self-respecting. This result is, I believe, 
due to the fact that the men were of a good class to start with 
and during their time in the army, learnt team-work and to 
work for the good of others. 

The army may be as General Fuller writes officered by 
what we call “genilemen,” but one thing is very certain 
and that is that the rank and file are men who are “‘ gentlemen ” 
in the best sense of that word. Such different characters as 
Robert Blatchford, Edgar Wallace and Field Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson have testified to this fact, as did leading Indians 
after the Quetta earthquake.—Yours truly, 

H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER, Major-General. 

The United Service Club, Pall Mail. 


AND THE SPANISH FRONTIER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—One of your readers assumes in a letter published on 
September 16th that, since I would reopen the Franco-Spanish 
frontier, it must be that I have no son of mine of age to bear 
arms. Your reader is wrong. I have'a son, who would be called 
up in the tanks. I have a son-in-law, whose father was killed 
in the last War, and who would be called up in the infantry. It 
would be much harder for me to see them go, than it was to 
go myself, as I went on voluntary service, as a private, in 1914. 
But I think it too natural of them to prefer fighting to living in 
shame and servitude. 

There are still things which France would go to war for. 
And besides, I am convinced that if France and Great Britain 
had stood by Spain yesterday, if they helped Czechoslovakia 
tomorrow, there would never have been, there still never would 
be any risk of war. On the contrary, our falling back from one 
position to another, I fear, will put us in a position when we 
shall have to fight, and fight a war which will be infinitely more 
cruel to the mothers of France and Great Britain, as then we 
shall find ourselves alone, in front of the totalitarian States. 
There is a form of pacifism which is wrong, and has been 
proved so, since Ethiopia, China, and Spain bleed for it. May 
it not tomorrow shed the blood of the children of Great Britain, 
and of France.—Yours faithfully, A. BAYET. 

2 Rue Monsieur le Prince, Paris, VIéme. 


FRANCE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Your readers owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Albert 
Bayet for his letter in your issue of September 9th. The 
Pyrenean frontier is recognised today by many Britishers 
as an important factor in the struggle between the Democratic 
and the Dictator Powers. It should never have been closed 
while Germany and Italy were pouring munitions and personnel 
into insurgent Franco Spain. 

The closure of this frontier is giving direct help to Hitler 
and Mussolini who have murdered non-intervention, which 
is now unilaterally applied to gravely handicap Republican 
Spain in its courageous stand against tyranny. Putting all 
sentiment aside (and a so-called ‘‘ civil war” where peasants 
and industrial workers are opposed by a dictator backed by 





ee 
Moors and supported by dictators is liable to arouse a senti 
mental sympathy in freedom-loving Britain) it is our : 
to weaken dictator Powers where and when we can. 

If the Pyrenean frontier was reopened and a few technic; 
and pilots and munitions and aircraft rushed through there 
is little doubt that not only Franco but Germany and Italy 
also would be seriously inconvenienced. Indeed there is 
little doubt but that the war would be speedily ended by 
the defeat of these three dictators. By keeping the frontier 
closed we are helping our enemies to hurt ourselves, Has 
history ever before given such an example of political folly ? 
—Your obedient servant, H. Wansry Bayty, 

143 Harley Street, W. 1. 


interest 


RELIGIOUS REPRESSION IN RUMANIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—The Minorities Law lately promulgated in Rumania 
deals only with certain racial and linguistic minorities. There 
are, however, religious minorities which are inter-racial, and 
these not only derive no benefit from its provisions, but are 
treated with the utmost severity by the Government. The 
most conspicuous example of such religious minorities is the 
Baptist. An administrative ordinance (decizie) No. 26208 
published in June last is so drawn that it will suppress in the 
coming December practically all the churches of the Baptist 
communion. 

For this dectzie leading officials of the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church are directly responsible. It bears the signature of 
Archbishop Colan as Minister of Cults, and the Government 
of which he is a member has at its head the Patriarch. Yet 
that Church sent official delegates to the Oxford Conference 
of last year, and these delegates accepted a Report containing 
the words, ‘‘ All Churches should renounce the use of the 
coercive power of the State in matters of religion.” 

The same Report sets out under eight headings certain 
** essential conditions necessary to the Church’s fulfilment of 
its primary duty.” The decizie directly repudiates no fewer than 
seven of the eight ‘‘ essential conditions ” thus formulated in 
a document to which the Rumanian Orthodox delegates were 
parties. 

Though the full application of the decizie is postponed until 
mid-December, scores of Baptist churches are already sup, 
pressed under its provisions, and ministers and members 
arrested and imprisoned in steadily increasing numbers. 

The repression is purely religious. The Baptist communion 
is known all over the world, and there is nothing in its tenets 
opposed to good morals or the safety of the State. The Baptists 
of Rumania are loyal to King and country, and as loyal citizens 
fulfil all their obligations, including military service. In 
neighbouring countries such as Hungary, Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, they are a fully recognised cult enjoying entire 
freedom.—Yours faithfully, J. H. RUSHBROOKE, 

Baptist World Alliance Office, London, W.C.1. 


GAS MASKS FOR INFANTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Apropos of your article, ‘‘ Air Raid Precautions,” I 
should like to ask whether any solution has yet been found to 
the problem of respirators for very small children. As far as I 
know, there has not. At any rate, no publicity has been given 
to any such solution, so that, apart from evacuation, which is 
not yet planned out, and could probably only be applied to the 
most populous areas, e.g. Central London, but not the whole 
of Greater London, the public has not been offered any protec- 
tion against poison-gas for the most helpless of its members. 

A kind of gas-proof tent is, I believe, contemplated for infants 
in arms, but a frightened child between the unreasoning ages 
of eighteen months and four years could neither be kept forcibly 
enclosed for any length of time without suffering great terror, 
or induced to wear a gas-mask if it could possibly tear it off. 

Surely a study of the methods used in other ‘‘ prepared” 
countries ought to provide-a solution. Germany, for instance, 
declares herself prepared for war in every detail. What 
respirators are available for tiny children in Germany ? 

It does not only need mothers like myself to realise the 
importance, actual and psychological, of this problem. It is 
quite time the whole country. was told what. chances, if any, 
there are for an adequate form of protection for small children, 
—I am, yours faithfully, THERESE YOGLER. 
19 Claremont Close, London, N. I. 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT ON 


PAPER 


By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


Dr. Kurt JAGOw has extracted from the Branderburg-Prussian 
archives 2 large number of hitherto unpublished letters written 
by the Prince Consort to the members of the Prussian royal 
family; he has obtained the King’s permission to include a 
few additional documents from Windsor; and he has mixed 
these in about equal proportions with the material already 
made public in the works of Sir Theodore Martin and others. 
In all, this volume constitutes a full and extremely valuable 
summary of the Prince Consort’s life and labours. An 
exhaustive edition would be something too enormous even 
for the scholar : the present collection is ample from the point 
of view of the ordinary reader. 

For with all his abilities the good Albert was nothing if 
not a bore. His mind was like a Baedeker, stored with vast 
stocks of the obvious and the conventional. Within a few 
months of his marriage, he was writing from the “ world- 
renowned city of Rome,” and envying a friend in Berlin his 
proximity to “ the University and the many distinguished and 
celebrated men who labour there.”” And as a man of forty, 
he could still strike the same toneless note: ‘‘ Your letter 
has found me in the enjoyment of the most glorious air, the 
most fragrant odours, the merriest choirs of birds, and the 
most luxuriant verdure.”” An immense amount of his corre- 
spondence is taken up with the recollection of family anni- 
versaries ; while he never failed to extract the last drop of 
satisfaction from any bereavement, however remote. For him 
as for all Germans the written word possessed a magic of its 
owh and the mere act of committing an idea to paper atoned 
for any lack of originality that might otherwise have dis- 
tinguished it. 

This addiction to the pursuit of platitudes, together with 
his literal German mind and his elephantine sense of humour, 
caused the Prince at times to cut a very odd figure in the 
eyes of the English. He himself records how disconcerted 
Peel had been to find that his conversation had been made 
the subject of one of the Prince’s eternal memoranda. Long 
before his position in the country was established, before he 
himself had attained his twenty-fifth birthday, he favoured 
the Duke of Wellington (more than fifty years his senior) 
with a paper upon duelling and the honour of officers which 
would hardly have deserved a prize at a girls’ school. One 
can imagine the whimsical astonishment with which the old 
Duke must have read this réchduffé of time-honoured senti- 
ments, and the amusement with which he may have shown it 
to his friends. 

If these propensities must have militated against the Prince’s 
Success, they certainly recoiled upon his own happiness; for 
he took the written words of others quite as seriously as his 
own. He was truly German in his overestimate of the 
Importance of the Press. With all his insight into English 
affairs, he never fully realised that in a country where repre- 
sentative institutions flourished, a newspaper could represent 
nobody but its owner, and that the voice of a leader-writer 
had no more importance than that of any private member of 
the House of Lords. In Coburg or in Prussia, it would be 
natural for him to look to the newspapers to ascertain the 
views of authority; but it was pathetic that in England he 
should have continued to the end of his life to wince at the 
thunderbolts of a self-appointed Jupiter. His letters were 

filled with complaints of such ill-treatment; and not even 
the sincere tributes which he later earned from the tribunes of 
the people could compensate him for the misery that was 
caused him by these wretched squibs let off by a journalist who 
Spoke for nobody and was answerable to nobody but himself. 








“— of the Prince Consort. Selected and edited by Dr. Kurt 
agow, 


(John Murray. 18s.) 





Dr. Jagow, as in duty bound, lays stress upon Prince Albert’s 
German qualities, and points two directions in which they were 
conspicuous. It is suggested, in the first place, that Albert 
was the true creator of the Victorian age, in that he retrieved 
the English throne from a discredit whick had previously 
threatened its very existence. In the second place, Dr. Jagow 
attempts to portray his hero as a loyal friend of Prussia, who 
saw no future for his native land save under “‘ the only German 
State that could rank as a great power, and which united in 
itself the hopes of all German patriots—Prussia.” 


The latter of these contentions, certainly, is far from being 
borne out by Prince Albert’s own words. He always had close 
friends in Prussia ; and he always longed for the regeneration 
of Germany. Since Austria set herself to “‘ impede and stifle ” 
every initiative, he faced the fact that Prussia was the obvious 
candidate for leadership. But it is clear that he accepted this 
conclusion with some reluctance, and that he looked for a very 
different development from that which has come about : 

“The Germanising of Prussia is the condition of her greatness 
and power, and of bringing peace to Germany; the aspiration to 
Prussianise Germany is the weakness of Prussia and of Germany 
. . . . Prussia will become the chief if she stands at the head of 
Germany: if she merely seeks to drag Germany down to herself, 
she will not herself ascend.” 


The Prince not only detested and ridiculed the policy pursued 
by Prussia in his own lifetime : he had no illusions about her 
historic réle : 

“If it is a struggle of Prussia, the Prussia that seized Pomerania 
from the Swedes, Silesia from Austria, and the best part of their 
country from the poor Saxons, concluded a separate peace with the 
French Republic, partitioned Poland, and took Hanover as compen- 
sation ; if it is a Prussian struggle for aggrandisement, I say, and for 
more power and prestige, then all Europe will be against her.” 


The Prince would have had even less claim to be regarded as a 
‘“‘ good German,” had he occasion to prolong the catalogue of 
Prussian infamy to the extent which it has since attained. 

As for Dr. Jagow’s other point, that Prince Albert is to be 
regarded as the regenerator of the British monarchy, the 
contention is by no means new among his adulators. It would 
be ungenerous to minimise the very useful part that he un- 
doubtedly played. The Queen could scarcely have found a 
husband whose influence would have been more beneficial ; 
and his character was thrown into a particularly favourable 
light by the grossness of George IV, the oddity of William IV, 
and the universal unpopularity of the King of Hanover. But 
he was not the inventor of constitutional monarchy. The 
first two Georges had established the position which Victoria 
inherited. If George III had rebelled against it, his son’s 
conduct in 1832 shows how little he had succeeded. It is 
interesting in this connexion to find that Victoria made a present 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries to the Prince to read during their 
engagement. 

Still less was the Prince Consort the first to introduce the 
Victorian standards of morality. The reaction towards religion 
and strict behaviour had begun in the eighteenth century, and 
spread slowly upwards through society ever since. Jane 
Austen’s works show how far it had gone even before Albert 
was born. He may have been a restraining influence at first ; 
but he merely bowed before the strong wind of a growing con~ 
vention. 

Dr. Jagow may be guilty of exaggeration; but there is no 
denying the nobler aspects of the Prince’s character, or the 
great part he played. With all their absurd mawkishness and 
platitude, these letters form an impressive memorial to his 
capacity, his energy, and his devotion to 2 sometimes thankless 
task. 
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JANE AUSTEN AND THE 
WOMAN QUESTION 


Jane Austen. By Elizabeth Jenkins.-. (Gollancz. 15s.) 

Jane Austen and Some Contemporaries, By Mona Wilson. 
(The Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Jane Austen: Study for a Portrait. By Beatrice Kean-Seymour. 
(Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


Miss WILSON’s book, a series of sketches in the manner of 
“Mrs. Woolf’s Lives of the Obscure, seems designed to show the 
rise of female education in the nineteenth century. It begins 
with Jane Austen at the Andover Ball and ends with Mrs. 
Grote playing the cello on the lawn at Burnham Beeches, dressed 
in a man’s hat and cape. It is easy, if idle, to imagine what 
Jane Austen would have thought of ‘‘ Trelawney in petticoats,” 
and I doubt if her opinion would have justified anyone in 
connecting her, even remotely, with the Woman’s Movement. 
She obviously desiderated intelligence in women (and in men) : 
when she found it she admired it; when she did not, she laughed 
quietly and passed on, with the minimum of fuss. As Miss 
Jenkins puts it: 

“At its worst the society of eighteenth-century England was 
gross and disgusting ; at its best, it embodied a beautiful frankness, 
an honest acceptance of the facts of existence, and it differed from 
the unhealthy period of the mid and late nineteenth century in that 
the innocence and elegance of its women were not based on ignorance.” 
That is probably as far as one is justified in going; most of 
Miss Wilson’s heroines would no doubt have thought it going 
too far. But she does not really attempt to make a feminist 
out of Jane Austen ; she leaves that battle to the others who, in 
so far as they wielded a pen, certainly did so with a moral 
intention. When Mrs. Grote asked George Sand why she did 
not write to elevate the moral nature, the latter “ took a pipe 
out of her mouth and said: ‘ Voyez, trés chére Mme. Grote, 
je suis romanciére, pas moraliste.’”? This would surely have been 
Jane Austen’s answer to a kindred question. The answer 
would not have satisfied the more militant members of Miss 
_Wilson’s Women’s Institute: Mrs. Woodrooffe, for instance, 
an early “finisher ” of girls who, though she seems to have 
interfered less in the village than Lady Catherine de Bourgh, 
wrote an incredibly starchy novel of which Miss Wilson’s account 
makes one laugh aloud. In fact, there is hardly a page of this 
book which does not contain something grotesqueiy amusing, 
from Eliza Fletcher’s pocket guillotine to Mr. Butt reading on 
the bottom step of the stairs, while his two children moved up 
a step whenever he turned over a page. Not all these characters 
are obscure: the Lichfield circle wind through the life of Mary 
Anne Schimmelpenninck ; Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna opposed 
the views of Harriet Martineau ; Mary Somerville has her own 
fame, surpassing even that of another woman mathematician 
of genius, almost contemporary with herself—Sonia Kovalev- 
sky ; and the life of the Grotes fairly teems with famous names. 
The combination results in something uniquely entertaining 
and instructive. 

Writers on Jane Austen are apt to be clever (one thinks of 
Mr. E. M. Forster, Miss Elizabeth Bowen, Lord David Cecil), 
and Miss Jenkins is no exception to the rule; that is to say 
that her points are not only interesting and subtle, but are 
made with wit and economy. Moreover a full-length life, 
supplying a detailed account of the all-important social back- 
ground, was badly needed, to offset the discussion of her novels 
purely as works of art. The jewel needed setting, and Miss 
Jenkins has set it, in a very elegant and durable manner. 
Durable, because of the balance and good sense of her judge- 
ments, whether applied to the authoress herself or to her 
characters. The usual cases against Jane Austen—that she 
was out of touch with to) much in the life of her day, and that 
she lacked fundamental magnanimity—are here, I think, 
disposed of once and for all. Although it seems probable that 
she was rather more tart, where mere acquaintances were con- 
cerned, than Miss Jenkins will allow, this does not argue more 
than that she was essentially devoted to her family, which always 
claimed seven-tenths of her time. Perfect integrity has often 
to support the unjust charge of coldness: lack of emotional 
control is generally considered more “human”; and Jane 
Austen’s treatment of Harrison Bigg-Wither is held up against her 
as a piece of heartlessness. Miss Jenkins, however, solves the 
question when she posits instead ‘‘an absolute rectitude of 
soul, the inescapable tyranny of a mind formed by nature and 

- by training to seek first things first.” Here it is worth remarking 
‘that Jane Austen is among the very few novelists who have the 








suffrage of intelligent men; the reason for this being 
whereas most men are romantics in life, they are realists j 
literary taste ; while the opposite holds good for most Woilsa 
It is the asprous truth of her writing that endears Miss Austen 
to men—that truth which forced her to refuse a good man 
because she knew she did not love him enough. 

Perhaps it is that same integrity which makes’ her One of 
the few great novelists whose work does not seem to Tepresent 
a personal catharsis. Miss Jenkins again hits the nail On the 
head : 

“The importance of what happened to her as it regarded the 
development of her sensibilities and powers is great, but it lies in 
the fact that it acted as a pointer towards realms of undiscovered 
country ; and the exquisite speech on woman’s constancy written 
fifteen years afterwards is not uttered by Jane Austen in her own 
person, but by Ann Elliott, whom Jane Austen’s experience enabled 
her to understand.” 

In other words, she saw life steadily and whole : no more than 
Balzac can she really be accused of neglecting or deny; 
the fact that it takes all sorts to make a world ; and in s0 fy 
as this axiom is the word of a conservative, Jane Austen ma 
be said (pace Miss Wilson) to have been one. The point surely is 
that, unlike Balzac and others, she preferred to suggest the 
underworlds of emotion and action, rather than to ente 
them. Miss Jenkins indeed makes out a very good case jn 
favour of Jane Austen’s potentialities as a realist of the 
Flaubertian order, by pointing to the depths of horror implicit 
in the character of Lady Susan, and to the various types of 
squalor lurking in the Watsons and the Price interior. Tha 
this quality in her work is not more widely realised is no doubt 
attributable to the fact that, from first to last, she preferred 
understatement to emphasis, as being in the long run more 
effective. 

This brings us to a kindred accusation against Jane Austen’s 
art: that it is essentially incapable of including violent action, 
Again this seems to me (Miss Jenkins neglects the point) 
mistaken. I cannot feel that, for instance, Louisa Musgrove’s 
accident would have gained anything by being more 
“* graphically ” described. Jane Austen clearly did not rate 
violent action very high; to her the blows delivered by 
words were both more terrible and more lasting. This is, 
after all, a point of view, though not the only one; and itis 
perhaps worth noting that it was shared, at the other;end 
of the century, by another writer who aspired equally to formal 
perfection, and along the same lines as Jane Austen, though 
with a probably far more conscious art: Henry James. 

This consideration makes it impossible to agree with Miss 
Kean-Seymour’s contention that her subject worked “in 
miniature.” Such a view seems to me to vitiate the whole 
issue : the characters in the novels are either full-size portraits 
of astounding penetration and completeness, or else they 
are nothing—merely quaint—the elaborate furniture of a 
costume piece. Miss Kean-Seymour lacks Miss Jenkins’ 
subtle understanding of her subject ;_ but, like all books on Jane 
Austen, her “‘ sketch ”’ is interesting for the opinions it contains 
on the characters in the novels. These are often a good deal 
more severe than Miss Jenkins’, but also, I think, more super- 
ficial. To think Mr. Bennet self-consequent, ill-mannered 
and snooty, is surely to miss the point of that gentleman’s 
delicious intelligence. To find General Tilney ‘‘ impossible” 
seems equally to fail to see that his elaborate politeness was 
really the mask of a virulent, cold-hearted snob. Mis3 Kean- 
Seymour dismisses the terrifying Lady Susan for the same reason, 
apparently unaware that to do this involves dismissing one 
of the admitted masterpieces of sadistic characterisation: 
Laclos’ Mme de Merteuil, to whom her English counterpart 
yields very little. Finally, to think Henry Crawford’s behaviour 
incredible would seem to point merely to inability, on Miss 
Kean-Seymour’s part, to conceive the levity and capricious 
vanity of that all too common type. 

Opinions so widely opposed testify—as in the case of Hamlet 
—io the brilliance and vitality of the characters under discussion. 
This fact alone gives the lie to the notion that Jane Austen 
was ‘‘ out of touch ” with any potentiality of the human scene. 
Anything perfect—and Jane Austen’s balance of intellect and 
emotion was that—invokes a poetry of its own, which raises 
a work of art on to a plane where certain exclusions are neces 
sary, and due, not to ignorance, but to deliberation. Meanwhile, 
we may be sure that no aspect of the Wickhams’ married life 
was concealed from their creator. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 
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BENJAMIN -TO FRANCES ANNE 


from Benjamin Disraelito Frances Anne, Marchioness 
LetteLondonderry, 1837-1861. Edited by the Marchioness of 
Londonderry. (Macmillan. 7s. €d.) 


Ir is impossible to have too many of Disraeli’s letters, and this 
engaging little volume, containing fifty as yet unpublished, is 
-a welcome addition to them. Nobody else could have written 
them: every page is stamped with his hall-mark as unmis- 
takably as are those of James McNeill Whistler stamped 
with his savage little stinging butterfly. They are addressed to 
Frances Anne, Marchioness of Londonderry, for whom Disraeli 
had a sincere affection and who, as he was very much aware, 
could be of the greatest possible use to him in his political 
career. Their first meeting was at her fancy-dress ball, and 
as he described her to his sister, she “ was in a dress literally 
embroidered in emeralds and diamonds from top to toe. It 
looked like armour and she like a rhinoceros.” She asked him 
to dine at her rustic thatched cottage at Richmond surrounded 
by groves of flowers and: ‘“‘ To render the romantic simplicity 
complete, Lady Londonderry in a colossal conservatory conde- 
scended to make tea from a suite of golden pots and kettles. . . .” 
Just that touch, the maker’s initials as it were, bitten into the 
silver with a feather dipped in amused acid, of which none other 
had the secret. 

These letters to Disraeli’s splendid patroness (whom, later, 
he described as “‘ half-ruffian, half great lady ’’) cover a period 
of over twenty years. He often discusses political events, 
but with even keener gusto retails the gossip of the town to 
Frances Anne in remote Ireland or at Wynyard among her 
collieries. Contemporary names crowd the pages, and the 
editor has furnished admirable footnotes for guidance and 
information about these. But in general it is the lighter matter 
and the manner of the bulletins which are so entertaining. 
The guests at a ball are “‘ bright revellers,’ the House of Com- 
mons “the tented field.” Lady Lincoln elopes with an 
unknown swain—‘‘ he was, on Saturday, a cavalry officer, 
today ’tis a midshipman.” Lord Palmerston, who impeded 
Disraeli’s political progress, was treated savagely: ‘‘ An old 
painted Pantaloon, very blind, very deaf, and with false teeth, 
which would fa'l out of his mouth when speaking if he did not 
hésitdte and--halt so in his talk.”’ Lady Palmerston gave a 
reception, but there were so many men and so few women 
that Lady’ Dufferin thought it was a meeting of the Reform 
Club, until Palmerston assured her that there were a few hen- 
pheasants in another part of the covert. He introduced a Bill 
for establishing diplomatic relations between the. Vatican and 
England: Disraeli described it as a brawling debate about the 
Pope of Rome, but is not so afraid of his red-stockinged emis- 
saries as of blue-stockings. And there were so many Royalties 
at a féte champétre that ‘‘ our friend Lady Jersey seemed to 
rush about the gardens in perplexed extasy.” 


Disraeli adored all that was extravagant and bizarre and 
glittering : Princess Metternich’s house at Richmond with its 
dogs and exotic birds was like a Watteau, and she screamed 
(hall-mark) like one of her own parrots. Lord Lonsdale gave 
a wedding-breakfast in his pink tapestry rooms among Sévres 
china and medallions by Boucher,and Lord Hardinge “ seized 
the happy occasion of the marriage of one of his aides-de-camp 
to fight all his Indian campaigns over again.”” Most marvellous 
of all was Sayer’s Symposium : “roofs of Italian trellice with 
bunches of waxen grapes hanging over your head and longing 
to be plucked. . . . In the gardens, amid a thousand other 
things as wild and gay, is a grotto, where a live Ondine is to 
preside, of matchless beauty, guarding a fountain with 100 
jets, each of which when touched by her fills your glass with 
Maraschino, Curagoa, or some kind of liqueur” . . . Simul- 
taneously he adored and he mocked. 

His mentions of Court life and of her who became his Faery 
Queen are short and disparaging, but it must be remembered 
that at this time both Prince Albert and the Queen thought of 
him as “that detestable Mr. D’Israeli.” He tells Frances 
Anne that any government that proposed to augment Albert’s 
allowance from the State would be turned out of office in 
twenty-four hours : that Albert forbade the Prince of Wales’s 
tutor to teach him the Church Catechism; if this attempt at an 
infidel education were known “ it would complete his popu- 
larity.” He thought the Princess. Royal was singularly ill- 
favoured, and he was a very sour guest at the ball given at 
Buckingham Palace before her wedding to Prince Frederick of 


Prussia. The Royalties danced exclusively with each other 
and in consequence looked terribly bored: the Princess of 
Prussia stuffed her pocket-handkerchief into her mouth to 
stifle a yawn, and the Queen—amazing to state—exposed too 
much of her person! In the light of the romantic days that 
followed, it is strange to think that they ever so misunderstood 
each other; she his Faery Queen, whose footfall in the woods 
at Osborne caused the primroses to flower, he, as he gaily 
assured her, when she sent him a pretty card on February 14th, 
young Valentine, asleep on a grassy bank and receiving this 
token “from a rosy cloud.” He was over seventy years old 
then, his hair, dyed black, crowned a parchment-coloured face 
with tired immobile eyes, but his heart was young still, and his 
pen as fantastic as ever for the beguilement of women to whom 
he protested that he owed everything. But indeed he owed a’ 
good deal to his own adroitness in dealing with them. 


E. F. BENSON. 


WHAT WE EAT 


The People’s Food. By Sir William Crawford and Herbert 
Broadley. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


IN a “personal introduction” to this book, Sir William 
Crawford states that the investigation on which it is based 
was undertaken to enable him, as an advertising practitioner, 
to “‘measure how far the demand for different foodstuffs 
is likely to increase or decline in the coming years ; where the 
markets for these products are likely to be found, where are the 
deficiencies and defects in our diet which in course of time 
will be remedied.”” The field-work and tabulation of the 
information collected were handled by ‘“‘ Sales Research 
Services ” in co-operation with the Research Department of 
William Crawford and Company. The value of this book 
has, therefore, to be considered from two standpoints : (a) as a 
piece of consumer research undertaken for business reasons, 
and (6) as a sociological study. In both cases its value will 
depend upon the completeness and reliability of the data 
collected, and the accuracy of the deductions drawn from 
them. 





Moscow 
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by NORRIS HOUGHTON 
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Michel Saint-Denis says: 
“‘ This book has a special significance, being 
published a short time after Stanislaviski’s 
death . . . the author has written it with 
enthusiasm, but also with impartiality. 
... His book shows clearly that in our time, 
Russia is,the laboratory of the theatre.” 


Fully illustrated with photographs. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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Information was collected by carefully selected paid investi- 
gators who made personal visits to nearly 5,000 households 
belonging to all social classes and living in six large cities in 
Great Britain. No investigation was made in small towns or 
rural districts. Investigators collected information on the food 
purchases made by the families during the week preceding 
the investigation, on the number and ages of the members of 
the household and on the total family income. Information 
was also gathered regarding the hours at which meals were 
taken and upon the menus of the meals consumed on the 
day prior to the investigation. The information gathered 
was analysed, and conclusions drawn from it by a headquarters 
staff. 

The authors warn readers of their report that there may be 
a wide margin of error in some of the conclusions they have 
drawn, and they are right in doing so, for their methods in 
many respects were very rough, as was perhaps almost inevitable 
in an investigation of such magnitude as they attempted. 
When they furnish information with regard to the hours at 
which meals are held, and the proportions of different foodstuffs 
which have been consumed and matters of that kind, they 
are on pretty safe ground ; but when they attempt to estimate 
for the nation as a whole the relative number of families 
belonging to different income-groups, they are entering a 
realm little removed from guess-work. The facts do not exist 
which enable them to make anything approaching a reliable 
estimate. Moreover, there must be a very high margin of 
error in the incomes of the families investigated, for it was 
chiefly supplied by the housewives, who ‘“‘ to the best of their 
ability” gave full particulars of all the earnings coming into 
the house. But many, perhaps most, of the wives of wage-earners 
do not know what their husbands and elder children earn. 
They only know how much they hand over to them. 

Similar criticism may be made of the statistics furnished 
with regard to the relative numbers of persons suffering from 
malnutrition. It would have been possible to have obtained 
fairly reliable figures for the families actually investigated, 
but this would have involved a much more detailed investigation 
than was undertaken. The estimates. given regarding the 
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proportion of the population suffering from malnutrit 
be accepted with great caution. 

While, therefore, the report contains not a little int, 
information with regard to the food habits of the People, | 
do not think it can be said that it makes any serious contribution 
to our knowledge of the number of persons suffering from 
malnutrition. Too elaborate a structure of conclusions hag 
been built up on too slender a foundation of ascertained facts 
The information with regard to the food habits of the peopl 
will probably be of use to the producers and distributors of 
certain classes of foodstuffs, and the volume, as a whole 
serves to remind us again of the urgency of dealing with the 
great evil of malnutrition. B. SEEBOHM Rowntree.’ 
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PLEASURE-GIVING DRUGS 


Drugs: Their Use and Abuse. 
7s. 6d.) 


THE problem of the pleasure-giving drug is one that raises 
questions 10: only of chemistry and physiology but of 
sociology, politics and religion, and indeed the whole complex 
nature of man. And it is an interesting fact that most of 
such drugs are not immediately pleasant to the palate, not 
obviously and naturally seductive, and that their properties 
must therefore have originally been discovered as the result 
of persistent and deliberate experiment. Many of them, 
of course, have great medical value. But it is not for this 
reason that the vast majority of their habitual users employ 
them. It is because these drugs have the power of producing, 
if only temporarily—and sometimes at the cost of progressively 
disagreeable physical reactions—an enlargement of imaginative 
experience or an escape from the actualities of ordinary 
everyday life. 

In many cases they do not appear to result in any very 
appreciable bodily harm. The millions of those who chew 
the betel nut, the many more millions who, in some form or 
another, derive comfort and enjoyment from the tobacco 
plant, are probably, for the most part, averagely healthy people 
and remain so. And the same is no doubt true, though with 
somewhat greater reservations, of the equally large number 
who regale themselves with alcoholic drinks. At the. same 
time, none of these things is a physical necessity. From the 
purely physical standpoint it might indeed be argued that 
even those who use them in moderation would be better 
without them, although from the ‘‘ whole life ” point of view 
the benefits that they confer may outweigh their relatively 
slight physical disadvantages. Both tobacco and alcohol have 
a very real social value, and the latter especially may be the 
beneficent means of alleviating certain shynesses and inhibi- 
tions, which is no small testimonial. 

With regard, however, to such definite drugs of addiction 
as opium and its derivatives, of which perhaps the most 
prominent, at the moment, are heroin, cocaine and hashish, 
the situation is of course far otherwise ; and the exploitation, 
and even creation, of addicts to their ultimate physical and 
mental ruin is one of the most loathsome underground activities 
that all civilised countries are now united in combating. 

This is a question not only for the doctor and the lawyer 
but also, as the author of this volume has emphasised, for 
the philosopher and sociologist. Thus it is probably true to 
say that it is only the fundamentally unhappy who become 
addicts in the true sense of the word. It is something in 
themselves, a sense of incompleteness or inadequacy, or in 
an environment of oppression or misunderstanding, that has 
primarily driven them to the escape from reality that these 
drugs can secure for them. And it is therefore largely in the 
field of education and social conditions that the real warfare 
against addiction and the illicit sale of such drugs should be 
waged. Inahappy, healthy, contented community of people who 
have found their right job in life, the number of addicts and the 
profits of the drug vendors would probably both be negligible. 

But the use of all these drugs raises a perhaps deeper 
question still, Is it in fact evidence of something imprisoned 
in human matter striving somehow and by all means to burst 
its material bonds ? Mr. Lewin’s book, although some of its 
more technical assertions are perhaps open to doubt in the 
light of recent chemical and bio-chemical research, at any 
rate serves to show the extraordinary variety and wor’d-wide 
distribution of these pleasure-giving drugs and their users. 
H. H. BASHFORD. 


By Louis Lewin. (Kegan Paul, 
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MARY STEWART AND SCOTLAND 


e Queen’s Cause. By Mrs. Hubert Barclay. (Michael 
Joseph. 158-) 
WaLTER GOODALL, a hanger-on of David Hume,.wrote the 
first defence of Mary Stewart in 1754. (Hume once woke him 
from a drunken sleep in the Advocates’ Library by shouting 
“Queen Mary was a whore.” “‘ Ye’re a bawdy Presbyterian 
minister,” answered the Queen’s champion.) | Since then, 
an enormous literature has grown up round the subject: 
Did Mary love Bothwell? Had she a hand in Darnley’s 
murder ? and so on. Lately, however, controversy has died 
down, and Presbyterians now vie with Catholics in their romantic 
devotion to the Queen. One result of this unanimity has been 
to make Mary appear as a figure of legend rather than of history, 
the heroine of a play or old romance rather than a woman whose 
ections and sufferings affected a whole nation: Barrie spoke 
of her as he might speak of Mary Rose. Mrs. Hubert Barclay 
has written an historical romance round Mary’s reign, but 
she is more concerned with history than fiction, and although 
she brings out all the picturesque qualities of the story, she 
does not separate the Queen from the people she governed, 
whose lives were so closely bound up with her own fortunes. 

Mrs. Barclay presents the story in the form of the memoirs 
of acontemporary, Margaret Barclay, of Gartley in Aberdeen- 
shire. Lady Gartley sees the Queen three times—on her 
arrival in Edinburgh, on her progress through the North 
in 1564, and at the christening of Prince James at Stirling. 
For the rest of the Queen’s story, Lady Gartley depends on 
news brought by her relatives in the Queen’s service, or by 
the Huntly family, her neighbours. The conversations are, of 
course, invented, but Lady Gartley and the other main characters 
are historical, and the narrative, which is free from Wardour 
Street antiquarianism, is based on contemporary records. 
Mrs. Barclay obviously knows a great deal about domestic 
life in Scotland in the sixteenth century, but she never parades 
her knowledge, and the details she introduces all add significance 
to the picture. 

Her method of telling the story recalls Mrs. Maurice Baring’s 
In My End is My Beginning, where the Queen’s life is told by the 
four Maries in turn. But while Mr. Baring’s narratives 
seldom stray outside the Court circle, Mrs. Barclay shows us 
what the familiar episodes of Mary’s reign meant to people 
throughout Scotland. She stresses the connexion between 
Rizzio’s murder and the land-greed of the nobles; and she 
shows how Mary’s followers offered her more substantial 
things than romantic devotion. ‘‘ Once again it was money in 
exchange for his land, for the good lands of Moncoffer and 
Gowni: with the mill and fishing in the waters of Dovern 
passed to Alexander Irvine at his house of Drum upon the 
twenty-fifth day of May.” 

Mrs. Barclay has decided opinions on such controversial 
issues as the Casket Letters and the Darnley murder; but 
her method saves her the necessity of arguing her case—she 
presents the view that it would have been natural for Lady 
Gartley to hold. For her, the Queen’s cause was the cause of 
Scotland ; and she contrasts the Queen’s disinterested concern 
for the welfare of her people with_the selfish ambitions of the 
nobles who grabbed her powers. By emphasising this view, 
Mrs. Barclay makes the story not only a personal tragedy, but 
the tragedy of a whole people. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
MUSIC 


A Hundred Years of Music. By Gerald Abraham. 
worth. 15s.) 
IN the beginning of the nineteenth century the development of 
European music altered in character, and what had until that 
time been a single, broad, on the whole homogeneous river 
disintegrated into a multitude of separate streams and stream- 
lets, whose currents only occasionally met, forming new and 
Peculiar combinations. The sense of themselves as set in a 
Particular historical context, the new awareness of standing in 
a line of traditional development, of the moral and aesthetic 
issues which this brought up, of the necessity of taking sides, of 
declaring oneself for or against this or that school or tendency or 
outlook, the desire to explain and defend their activity, to 
justify their artistic convictions to themselves and others, above 
all the overwhelming passion to testify to some personal or 
National or religious ideal by every word and deed, increased 


(Duck- 


the already acute self-consciousness of artists, and by putting a 
premium on novelty and expressiveness made their pursuit 
of them more deliberate, connected them with the need for a 
new idiom in which to express the uniquely original vision of 
the individual. 

To give a comprehensive survey of this rich and scattered 
variety of styles and movements is the task which Mr. Abraham 
has set himself, and accomplished with superb skill and effect. 
The most arresting and valuable quality of his book is the 
method employed in it in order to secure a ‘unification and a 
genuinely objective view of the subject matter. 

The history of musical development from country to 
country and from individual to individual is traced in terms 
of the development of technical resources, of deviations 
and innovations from accepted methods, the idées regues of 
every age and tradition as they are transmitted in time 
and space in the course of the last hundred years. This 
method has the immense advantage of presenting the entire 
scene not in some artificially established relation to the par- 
ticular musical ideal openly or implicitly professed by the 
author, but as a network of those indisputably real historical 
influences which connect the harmonic or melodic devices, or 
the quality of mannerism of his orchestral scoring, with the 
technical methods in use among his contemporaries or prede- 
cessors. 

The rigorous and systematic manner in which, without 
copious musical quotation, but with constant exact references 
to accessible scores, this treatment is applied, for example, to 
Wagner and to Liszt, is a triumphant vindication of its superiority 
to all forms of subjective commentary. By excluding all but 
the barest minimum of personal aesthetic judgement it succeeds 
in throwing far more light on the artistic outlook and method 
of varied composers, of the precise quality of their originality, oz 
their relative historical importance, their relation to their or 
to others’ art, than a description of the personal experience 
of the critic, however sensitive, sympathetic, accurate, expres- 
sive, could conceivably do. 

Mr. Abraham provides that indispensable substratum of 
exact historical research which while not itself a substitute 
for criticism is that on which all criticism must be based, 
without which it becomes either simple to the point of naiveté, 
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or clse conversationai and shallow; it should be added that 
it covers an enormous field, illuminating sts obscurest corners 
with its even and sober light, and while one may disagree with 
specific judgements—as when the author minimises the 
originality of pre-War Stravinsky or declares that there is no 
trace of banality in Madame Butterfiy—they are never 
asserted without evidence and in any case leave the major 
virtues of this excellent work untouched. As an example of 
scrupulous, informative, luminous writing it could with profit 
be adopted as a model by critics in other fields. 
I. BERLIN, 


NEWS FROM SPAIN 


By Lucien Maulvault. (Duckworth. 
By F. G. Tinker. (Lovat Dickson. 


738. 6d.) 


Spanish Recruit. 
Ios. 6d.) 


Some Still Live. 


REVIEWERS and dust-jackets seldom agree, but when the 
publishers describe Spanish Recruit as “‘ the first great novel of 
the Spanish Civil War,” they are, I think, speaking no more 
than the bald truth. Under the title of El Requcté, M. 
Maulvault’s novel has already sold 30,000 copies in France. 
Though presented as fiction, it is, we are told, the true history 
of a Spanish friend of the author, who was killed in the Carlist 
ranks in the epic battle for Irun. M. Leon Daudet has described 
M. Maulvault as the Goya of twentieth-century Spain, and the 
title is an apt one. Grimly realistic in detail, as in the unfor- 
gettable descriptions of the girls being raped by the militiamen, 
Spanish Recruit is, again like Goya, etched in sharp black and 
white, with few intermediate shades—a method which greatly 
heightens the artistic effect. Yes, I think it is genuinely the 
artistic eff=ct and not the propaganda effect which interests the 
author, even though, in this case, the black is Red San Sebastian, 
a rabble-ruled hell of rape, murder, looting, drunkenness, 
blasphemy and obscenity, and the white is the sweet-smelling 
bracken-covered hills where the Requetés, “‘calm-cyed and pure 
of heart,”’ are waiting to sweep down like a destroying flame on 
the doomed city below. The key sentence to the whole book 
is the answer of an agnostic, rationalist comrade when the 
hero asked him why he was in the Carlist ranks. ‘* Cuestion 
de estetica, he replied at last.’ A question of aesthetics. 
Admirably translated by Mr. John Colville, this book deserves 
to be read both as a beautiful and moving piece of writing, a 
tragedy arousing pity and terror, and as an essential aid to grasp- 
ing the all too little understood psychology of Nationalist 
Spain. <A pinch of practice is worth a pound of precept, and 
the reviewer can pay Spanish Recruit no higher compliment 
than to say that he has read it through twice in three weeks. 

It was no question of aesthetics with Mr. Tinker. An 
American aviator out of a job, he heard there was a war going 
on in Spain, extracted a contract frem the Spanish Ambassador 
in Mexico, crossed to Evrope with a forged Spanish passport, 
and was allotted to a squadron of fighter planes manned by 
Spaniards and a few other American mercenaries like himself. 
He evidently kept a diary out there, ard Some Still Live is 
the result—a disappointing result, it must be said, for Mr. 
Tinker, like so many inexperienced writers, combines a com- 
plete absence of that selective instinct which journalists call 
news-sense with a clumsy style which oscillates uneasily 
between the slangy and the stilted. Indeed, as squalid binge 
alternated with dreary poker party, only varied by a little mild 
looting and lovemaking, I thought at first that this was going 
to be a very bad book indeed, but it brightens up when the 
author reaches the front, and even rises to real descriptive 
power et one point—wen the author machine-guns the fleeing 
Italians at Guadalajera. 

*“T could see dead-white faces swivel around, and at sight of the 
plane, comprehension would turn them even whiter. I could see 
their lips drawing back from their teeth in stark terror. Some of them 
tried to run at right angles, but it was too late; already they were falling 
like grain before the reaper. I pushed the rudder back and forth 
gently, so that the bullets would cover a wider area, then pulled back 
on the stick—just as gently—thus lengthening the swath. I pulled 
out of the dive about twenty feet off the ground, zoomed up to rejoin 
the squadron, and started looking for more victims.”’ 


After this passionless and scientific mass-slaughter, the 


author graduated to one of the Russian monoplane fighter 
squadrons until, after bringing down his eighth enemy aero- 
plane, he got bored with a mess where nobody spoke a word of 
anything except Russian, and returned to his native Arkansas. 
One may wager he gets occasionally bored with Arkansas after 
the thrills of the Madrid front. 


ARCHIBALD LYALL. 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 





A Day of Battle. By VincentSheean. (Hamish Hamilton, 78. 6a) 
Bread, By Alexei Tolstoi. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) : 
Crooked Eclipse. By Edward Fitzgerald. 
7s. 6d.) 
Jacobson’s Ladder. 


(Michael Joseph 


By John Pudney. (Longmans, 


78. 64) 


SOMEBODY, quoted on the wrapper of A Day of Battle, de. 
scribed Mr. Sheean’s earlier novel, Sanfelice, as ‘“‘ more than g 
magnificent historical novel—a consummate work of am” 
In case that well-intentioned tribute does by chance mean 
anything, I, feeling vague and well-intentioned towards this 
newer book, venture to describe it as ‘‘ less than a Magnificent 
historical novel—an unconsummated tableau vivant,” if thy 
means anything ! 


I think it a pity that Mr. Sheean has taken to these competent 
and unimpressive costume-scenarios. In Search of History 
was a most careful, honourable and vigorous piece of contem. 
porary reportage, and in its foreword A Day cf Battle puts fo. 
ward a claim for itself which, coming from Mr. Sheean, we 
eccept with eagerness. ‘* To Ico at the losers in their momen 
of victory, to reflect upon the lost cause when it seemed tp 
win ’—that is a ponderable invitation, but is the little hillock 
of Fontenoy a likely spot on which to make it effective ? Mr. 
Sheean’s idea, in picturesquely re-creating that battlefield ang 
its chief personages on the French side, is to show us Prugsig 
and England creeping up on their defeats to world importance, 
and victorious France, glittering with lost causes, piling w 
against herself those inane follies which, registered in the minds 
of Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists, were to change her face 
and remodel Europe. 


This admirable intention was mislaid somewhere among 
the redoubts, camp-fires and silk-lined tents of the Flemish 
battlefield, and what we get is carefully built-up, insignificant 
cinema-history—the moods and pains of dropsical Maurice de 
Saxe and his flashback thoughts of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
already fifteen years dead ; some nervous longings of Louis XV 
for his new Jeannette, about to become Marquise de Pompadour; 
the cynical courtiership of M. de Voltaire at Jeanne 
dinner-table on the day of battle ; Jacobite hopes and nlontit 
for the victory in Scotland that must be a fruit of this victory; 
a few individual tragedies and humours of the field; Saxe’s 
brilliant disposal of it and Cumberland’s great advance—the 
famous hollow square and the wild valour of the Irish Brigade 
that broke it. All these things are here served up with a decora- 
tive finish and a mild informativeness which will make them 
acceptable to many who care little for pure history, and less 
for the smothered irony of Mr. Sheean’s intentions. But the 
book lacks passion, and is both too pretty and too knowing. 
One fact, however, which it does seem to establish is that 
Jeannette Lenormant d’Etioles, Marquise de Pompadour, was 
indeed the deadly and self-satisfied little bore she has always 
szemed to be. The interludes with her in this book are quite 
wearisome and are perhaps even faintly contributory to some 
kind of understanding of the sad, ineffectual character of Louis 
the Well-Beloved. 


In Bread Alexei Tolstoi obliges with an exemplary tale of 
the adventures in the early days of the Russian Revolution of 
some of those who are Russia’s rulers today. It is a very 
awkwardly conceived book in which men who, living or dead, 
are history now, jostle for place with fictional characters. It 
is somehow embarrassing for the unassuming novel-reader to 
have to meet Stalin en pantoufles, and it is depressing to find 
that all through the wild confusion of fighting in the Done 
basin in 1918 he was, though human, always right about 
everything, and Trotsky not merely wrong every time, but 
thoroughly treacherous. If the whole tragic and agonising 
muddle of Russian military tactics from Brest-Litovsk to the 
siege of Tsaritsin, or Stalingrad,seems acceptable reading to4 
world half-crazed just now by its vaster muddles, present and 
to come, here it is set out in somewhat untidy shape, but withé 
moral triteness and rigidity which is enviable, perhaps. 


Crooked Eclipse, by Edward Fitzgerald, has the tragic theme 
of the persecution of Jews and other ideological nonconformist 
in Hitler’s Germany. Mr. Fitzgerald obviously knows Berlit 
and tells an elaborate and well-authenticated story which % 
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A Day of 
Battle 


a novel by 


VINCENT SHEEAN 


“A fascinating piece of history... 
leaves an impression of the beauty 
and pathos of the human individual 
lost in a labyrinth of events which he 
cannot. control.”—SYLVIA LYND 

(Book Society News). 7s. 6d. net 


My Life 


as a Rebel 
by ANGELICA BALABANOFF 


“Not only an autobiography of outstanding 
merit, but an historical document of import- 
ance.’’ —Spectator. 10s. 6d. net 


The Shadow 


of the Swastika 
by GEOFFREY T. GARRATT 


author of 


Mussolini’s Roman Empire. 


A brilliant and convincing exposé of the 
dangers that threaten the freedom of England 


to-day. 5s. net 


Roosevelt 
by EMIL LUDWIG 


“ An illuminating study of a great personality.” 
—Manchester Guardia. 10s. 6d. net 
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ARE MEN 


Some aspects of life and litera- 
ture through the eyes of a 
doctor of wide learning and 


10/6 net. 


great experience. 


Dennis Kineaid 


BRITISH 
SOCIAL LIFE 
IN INDIA 


The author’s last book portray- 
ing three hundred years of 
British life in India. An enter- 
Illustrated. 
15/- net. 


taining pageant. 


DEMOCRATIC 
SWEDEN 


New Fabian Research 
Bureau 


Edited by Margaret Cole and 
Charles Smith 


A Survey of the Swedish politi- 
cal and economic system, the 
result of a visit to Sweden by 
members of the Research 


Bureau. 12/6 net. 
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R. F. Barton. MLS. 


Native Ifugao autobiographies 
faithfully 
A subjective view of 


translated into 
English. 
native culture, complementary 
to the anthropologist’s own ob- 
jective studies. Ilustrated. 

15s. net. 
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know to be only too representative of contemporary 
frightfulness. 


A young doctor called Konrad 
Bamberger is living in Berlin in 1929. He is a promising 
gynaecologist with a good hospital appointment; he is rich 
and a bachelor, with a respectable family tradition which, 
starting in the Frankfort ghetto, had led, through the learned 
professions and liberal agnosticism, to this tolerant, free- 
thinking, good-natured and rather smug young scion. He 
is mildly socialistic in conviction, but chiefly concerned with 
success, pleasure and himself. When the police shoot on some 
demonstrators in a May Day procession, he offers to help a 
Jewish colleague in giving first aid. This accident leads him 
into more or less unwilling, half-hearted association with 

Communistic societies, and he becomes aware of the rise of the 
Brown Shirts and Germany’s advancing crisis. 

His destiny develops, almost without his noticing its signi- 
ficant changes, from bourgeois, commonplace routine through 
uneasiness, loss and insult to final tragedy and horror that are 
ennobled and even made symbolical by his unpretentious 
acceptance of them. ; 

It is, it will be conceded, a story which canvasses the sym- 
pathy of all decent people, and in its last pages the author’s 
unmistakable moral passion and his knowledge of how bravely 
men can die and how vain is the assault of savagery on inno- 
cence, win us from whatever marginal boredom or amusement 
the book’s flagrant defects will have aroused, and make us 
reluctant to record them. But the novelist’s workmanship 
is curious, in that it allies a worthy theme and ‘a really moving 
culmination to a commonplaceness of characterisation and 
a platitudinous vulgarity of style that are little short of startling. 
Mr. Fitzgerald appears to have in minor matters no selective- 
mess at all: He plods forward with his load of conventional 
detail, and holds us up exactly as in life the more firm-voiced 
conventional bores do. The result is that we seek relief in 
giggling at his quite astounding Edwardian style. When he 
means that a man is rich he says without hesitation that he has 
“*a well-lined pocket-book.”” When the hero has to refuse a 
woman’s amorous advances, he says to her—believe me or not, 
it is on page sixty-seven: ‘‘ My dear Sophie, I can assure 
you I have my fair share of wholesome lechery and I lay my 
wench down with a will. But, frankly, ’'m in love with 

Be Where on earth is such dialogue bred? Or 
in the heart or in the head? There is a curious, untrue coarse- 
ress in all the ‘‘ wenching * passages—a kind of round-bodied 
elaboration which one has not come across for years and which 
oes admittedly raise a laugh—but at the wrong moments, Mr. 
srald would think. Bamberger’s line in conversational 

i amazingly on the ears. Dancing with a girl 
> is about to fall in love with, he says: ‘* This is a very near 
oproach to perfect harmony, of timed movement, I mean. 
ind to the observers probably of line and form, too.” I ask 

1 the temptation to go on looking for Corellian 
: be resisted because, for all the free love and the 
rotund crudity and bad taste with which it is celebrated, the 
<‘s major theme is topically poignant, and the self-com- 
nt hero, though he lives like ‘‘ a bachelor gay,” yet suffers 
ies under injustice like a man of feeling, and therefore 
truly redeems a book the texture of which is curiously vulgar. 

I found Facobson’s Ladder laborious climbing. It is supposed 
» be about a very quaint lot in Soho, but the author has no 
k with characterisation and so the quaintness, stated in every 
tence, lives nowhere. Jacobson has a shop, a kind of 
general fancy store, in Rushlit Street, and when his woman 
leaves him for a Canadian boxer he goes mad, sees the Chariot 
of the Lord, and decides to be the sort of whirlwind success 
that no woman would Jeave. In the rush of this ambition he 
carries forward the destinies of a few other whimsical characters 
in Rushlit Street, and after many would-be fantastic ups-and- 
and when he has turned on the gas, and lain down 
ide it, his woman surprisingly rings him up, and he turns 


off 


It is the usual thing. 


someone else. 
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MOTORING ~ 


America on Accidents 

A few days ago I was invited to see The March of Ting 
news film which deals principally with the manner jn which 
the United States are coping with the accident problem, Th 
system comprises The Three E’s, Enforcement, Educatiog 
and Engineeting, and the topical illustrations of jit ma 
interesting watching. It is claimed that accidents have been 
reduced by 15 per cent. over the whole of the United States 
for the first six months of 1938, and that in those States wher 
special measures have been taken the reduction is as mug 
as 28 per cent. 

Frankly, I was a little disappointed, not with the film, whic 
is excellent, but with the methods adopted. This is gui 
unreasonable of me on two counts ; the first that they produg 
good results ; the second that they differ only a little from 
our own. Ever since I saw our own special “ courtesy 
police *”’ demonstrating their training and methods I have fe 
fairly certain in my own mind that the results would be 
satisfactory. Few Government “shows ” I have seen equal 
the Hendon Police College for efficiency, common sense ang 
vision combined. ‘The American Hendon as shown on the 
film is certainly no better. 





Where Hendon Scores 

There was the “ crash” class, where the force is taught 
all about mechanical disaster and its causes ;_ the models of 
dangerous roads (not so good as Hendon’s, I thought); and 
the cops being efficiently courteous in a slowly moving 
conglomeration of traffic, miles and miles and miles of it, 
that would try the nerves even of our most equable specials; 
but I did not see anything like our own school of maintenance, 
repairs, construction and driving. It seems ungracious to 
criticise what is after all a successful venture, but I suppose 
it is drilled into us so deeply that American traffic methods 
are so infinitely better than any other, that to find them mud 
the same is disappointing. 


A Solemn Farce 

One feature, however, I should like to see copied over her, 
and that is the one under Engineering, by which every vita 
part of a car, from brakes to lamps, has to pass a rigorous test 
before being let loose on the road. What amused me but did 
not impress me very much, was the juvenile court, in which 
children try offenders against traffic regulations of their own 
age, with judge, jury, counsel and all. It struck me as to 
solemn for assimilation in Britain, too solemn and at the same 
time too much like theatricals. I think the English child has 
too much or too little sense of the stage for these fantasies 
and perhaps too little respect for the judgement of his own 
peers to benefit by them. 


A Sensible Car 

That term sensible is now so widely misapplied in motoring 
that it is approaching, in sheer meaninglessness, the word 
genius as applied to the last novel. Yet I am obliged to us 
it in describing the 28-h.p. (Six) Oldsmobile because neither 
Roget nor Fowler offer me any working alternative—and, 
betrayed by those law-givers, who shall dare any synonym? 
The Oldsmobile is one of the most sensible cars I have evet 
driven because it does exactly what you are told to expect of 
it and because it has a very wide working margin. Tha 
expression would probably be thrown out at sight by both 
Fowler and Roget, but I stick to it. It means, so far as ] am 
concerned, that while this car will go very fast uphill and on 
the level, move very quietly and very smoothly, ignore rough 
surface as if it did not exist, it is so made as to ensure that 
pleasant state of affairs lasting for a long time without pe 
cepuble falling-off. 
Oldsmobile Suspension 


You do not have to decarbonise oftener than every 20,00 
miles, which is at least two years’ running. It will do 80 miles 
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THE BOOK OF BOOKS 


: has been specially 
: prepared to meet 
‘ the needs of all 
: thoughtful people, 
: whether Church 
: members or not, 
: and will be of great 
: help to school 
teachers and all 
who are responsible 
for the training of : 
the young. It gives 
the reader the complete New Testament in the : 
clearest possible modern paragraph form. This 
translation combines accuracy and simplicity, 
and preserves the dignity and charm of the 
Authorised Version. It also throws fresh light 
on passages which have perplexed readers 


and students. 
2/6 
net 
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This booklet tells how 


SIR HERBERT BARKER 


has made it possible 


After a long and patient search for the ideal shoe, Sir 


| Herbert 


Barker found a 


Shoemaker of a _ distinguished 


Sir Herbert states :— 


“Under my very exact and careful instructions he 
turned me out a pair of shoes of the perfect form and 
luxurious ease | had so long looked for. I found a 


genius in the Royal State 
Indian Maharajah, 


| shoe J could wall in all day in any temperature, over 


any ground, and then sit in them all the evening with- 
out once even thinking of getting into my slippers. 


My ideal shoe had at last been found.” 


This treasure was brought to England and became the 
model] tor the now famous shoc > be arp - he) i He rbe rt 
Barker's name. 

Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men and women are 
obtainable from appointed shoe fitters in all large 
towns. Send postcard for Booklet. 
NORVIC SHOE Co. Litd., 

Dept. 7, Northampton 
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an hour but you do not have to flog it to make it do it. It is 
just as suave at 75 as at §0 or 30. You do not perceive any 
effort in any normal circumstances. The independent front- 
‘ wheel suspension is of such a kind that the passengers in the 
back seat ride as unbounced as those in the front. I proved 
this for myself, being driven at 75 miles an hour over the worst 
of the Sutton bypass without any discomfort. If I had not 
known by a great deal of painful experience how very rough 
that stretch is, I would never have guessed that it was not a 
freshly-laid cement surface. 


For the Worst Drivers 

The engine has a cubic capacity of 3} litres, with side 
valves and one carburettor, a plain, accessible job. The 
gear-box has only three speeds, and no overdrive, but the 
synchromesh gives it a swift, easy and scrapeless change. 
Neither this nor the engine make any noticeable noise. The 
foot-brake is very powerful, the hand-brake of the usual 
parking order. The six-windowed saloon is very roomy, 
well-ventilated and fitted with an immense luggage-boot. 
It is sensible. The price is £465, at which figure you get 
what its maker says is a car built not for the discriminating 
driver but for the 100,000 world’s worst drivers. A refreshing 
slogan. 
Culm Head 

It is one of the best vantage points in all England, 
approached by one of the most lively hill-climbs. The top 
is not more than about 800 feet above sea-level and from many 
other crests the view must be wider. Yet Culm, with the 
climb up Blagdon Hill, ranks with the best for the same simple 
reason that lifts so many apparently ordinary places out of 
the ruck of the English scene. It is preceded by violent 
contrast. When you leave Taunton you are at about the 
same height above the sea as Madeira Drive, Brighton, or 
the main street of Dover. In two miles you have begun to 
climb and in five you are on the crest of the Blackdown Hills. 

That you might, for your sensations, be halfway up the 
St. Gotthard, is merely due to that useful delusion that 
transforms so much of English scenery from the commonplace 
to the magnificent. It is only a matter of comparison, of 
proportion, of perspective. To all intents and purposes the 
stuffy town of Taunton lies not 700 feet below you but twice 
as much again. You are among the mountain-tops, and as 
you look north over the Quantocks and south over the hills 
into Devonshire you might comfortably be on the edge of 
the Pyrenees, 


Theatre 

To your left lies the spur of Staple Hill, with an alluring 
byway twisting down off the top of it into the dense woods below, 
woods that hold Buckland St. Mary and Street Ash and 
Combe St. Nicholas. Beyond them you would come to the 
Exeter road, at Chard or Whitestaunton. To your right 
the road leads you to Wellington Hill along a ridge that is, at 
the right time of year and day, theatrical in its style. - It runs 
between a double row of ancient trees, a colonnade of peculiar 
beauty. On the north side it is protected by heavy ‘timber, 
but on the south, where the hillside drops away from the 
edge of the road, you can see a succession of little views over 
the wooded hills, each framed by trunk and bough. It is 
like a picture gallery, a very old and decrepit balustrade, a 
stairway—there is no lack of imperfect similes. Most of all 
it is, for one traveller at least, like the scenes on a revolving 
stage. Behind you the wide outlook over the Vale of Taunton 
Deane and the marshes that surround Sedgemoor: in front 
of you the dense woods which clothe the Blackdown hills. 
No more than a hundred yards or the time to swing a stage 
divide the two scenes. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN? 
By CUSTOS 


Tue City is cynical about the latest efforts to save the 
of Europe, but it is also realistic. There are many who 
feel that while the political risk has been reduced, it has 
only been reduced temporarily, and they are corresponding! 
reluctant to open up long-term commitments. Those i 
have reconciled themselves—and their clients—to 
shortish views have registered their relief that, whatever 
the moral and long-term political issues may be, the immediate 
danger of war has been diminished. The extent of the 
rally in quotations may seem indecent to some and illogical 
to others, but needs to be viewed in its proper perspective 
In most sections the “ bull” position had been eliminated 
and there were fair-sized positions on the “short” side 
by the time the crisis reached its height. It has therefore 
required very little buying to bring a sharp improvement. 
Even in the exchange market, where the turnover hus 
certainly been much heavier than in Throgmorton Street 
technical influences have been largely instrumental in the 
recovery in sterling. The trade equation is still in favour 
of New York, but “ bears” of the pound, who have done 
well in recent weeks, have been cashing in their profits, 
Unless we are about to witness real progress towards European 
political appeasement, which I, for one, cannot think is more 
than an outside chance, I doubt whether the recovery in 
stock markets, or the pound, will get very far. If would-be 
investors or speculators have followed my advice in recent 
months they are maintaining a liquid position. I do not 
yet feel disposed to invite anybody to move out of cash 
into securities unless they take a sanguine view of the 


political risks. 
* * x x 


« JOHNNIES’ ” PROFITS AND YIELD 


Like most of the Kaffir finance houses the old-established 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company does not 
tell us what proportion of its profits is derived from dividends 
on its holdings and how much represents capital gains from 
share-market dealings. From a study of recent accounts, 
however, I have formed the impression that “ Johnnig’” 
share-dealing profits do not constitute an unduly important 
factor in total revenue. This may seem difficult to reconcile 
with the sharp fall from £1,141,878 to £720,380 now disclosed 
in the company’s profits for the year ended June 3oth last 
which has necessitated the reduction in the distribution 
from 20 to 15 per cent. The explanation is, I think, that in 
view of the unsettled outlook the board has adopted a conserva- 
tive valuation of investments involving a correspondingly 
heavy charge against revenue for depreciation. 

The report confirms recent whispers of a slight revival 
in the diamond industry after a disappointing start in 1938 
and also expresses a cautiously hopeful view of the company’s 
substantial interests in copper. On the gold-mining side, 
which remains the most important, the most noteworthy 
development is an impending flotation on the Westem 
Rand where recent borehole results have been very encouraging. 
I do not suggest that at the moment the portents are particu- 
larly favourable for mining finance houses but at 48s. 
‘Johnnies’ ” £1 shares seem to me to be very moderately 
priced to yield about 6} per cent. The company’s gold interests, 
although some have passed their zenith, should continue to 
bring in a steady revenue, copper is well placed and diamonds 
would be in the van of recovery if real progress is achieved 
towards political appeasement and international trade. 
Not, perhaps, a share to buy at this stage but one to watch. 

*x x x x 
TEA SHARE PROSPECTS 


But for the general paralysis of stock markets tea shares 
would surely have responded to the encouraging course of 
business in Mincing Lane in recent weeks. Despite the larger 
consignments coming forward, tea auction prices have held 
firm. Sales to date of new season’s teas from Northern India 
have been 34 per cent. higher than:a year ago, a remarkable 
testimony to the power of absorption, especially during 4 
period when buyers in almost every commodity market 
have been inclined to hold. off. The tea-restriction scheme, 
admittedly, is still incomplete ; China and Japan are both 

(Continued on page 496.) 
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The Rover 1939 Programme embodies a host of @ 
interesting new refinements and improvements. Its Yo 
most important feature is the introduction of a new Yo 
Fourteen, which sums up the experience gained in Ho 
building high quality six cylinder cars. The Ten Saloon Sp 
design is now in line with the larger models, and e 
incorporates the familiar built-in luggage compartment. 5 
Synchro-mesh gears are now combined with the suc- 2 
cessful Rover Free Wheel on all models and the six Wo 
cylinder models have Anti-Roll Stabilisers fitted to both e bo 
front and rear axles for increased stability at high speeds. »P 


( May we send you a copy of the new Rover catalogue ? sp 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ODEON 


THEATRES. 
SATISFACTORY FIRST YEAR’S WORKING 





THE first annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, Limited, was 
held on September 21st at the Dorchester Hotel, London, W. 

Mr. Oscar Deutsch (chairman and managing director) first dealt 
with the balance-sheet and said that the freehold and leasehold 
properties now stood at £3,770,325, which included additions of 
£273,125, which was in the main the cost of five managed cinema 
theatres which were acquired immediately prior to the close of the 
year under the option contained in the management agreements. 
‘Those five cinema theatres were showing steadily rising profits, and 
the board had come to the conclusion that it was desirable to exercise 
the company’s option as far as those cinema theatres were concerned. 
He was pleased to be able to inform shareholders that the rise in 
profits of those five cinema theatres had continued since their acqui- 
sition. All their cinema theatres had been maintained in excellent 
condition. Their principles of construction, which were in some 
respects unique to Odeon, were enabling them to keep down main- 
tenance costs. 

** Investments ” also showed an increase owing to the acquisition 
at satisfactory prices of further shares in both Entertainments and 
General Investment Corporation, Limited, and London and Southern 
Super Cinemas, Limited, both of which companies they controlled. 
They had issued a further 98,151 Preference shares at par and 
99,966 Ordinary shares at 6s. per share—the price then ruling in 
the market. Those had been issued in part satisfaction of the 
purchase price of the cinema theatres and investments they had 
acquired. 

The actual liability for taxation had not yet been agreed, but he was 
advised that the reserve was likely to be more than sufficient. Amor- 
tisation of leases, depreciation and equalisation of repairs’ had been 
calculated on the scales used in computing profits for the prospectus. 


” 


NoT A FULL YEAR’S REVENUE 


The profits remaining after paying Preference dividend, &c., 
amounted to £122,224. The year under review had not been a full 
year in the sense that they had not had the benefit of a full year’s 
profit-sharing with the managed cinema theatres. Of the 71 cinema 
theatres mentioned in the prospectus, four had not been opened at 
the date of the accounts and 27 had only been open for six months or 
less. The effect of that on the profits had been more severe than 
was apparent, because those cinema theatres which had less than 
six months’ trading were in the main larger houses and therefore 
should produce greater profits than the smaller houses. After 
making the adjustments for those points, the managed theatres had 
produced slightly more than he had estimated, but on the other hand 
the results of their own cinema theatres were slightly below their 
estimate, due to an exceptional recession of business during two of 
the winter months, which seemed to have been common throughout 
the trade and for which nobody seemed able to ascribe an adequate 
reason. He would like shareholders to know, however, that the 
results of the year’s working substantiated the estimate he made 
in the prospectus of the results to be achieved in a full normal year. 

The amount of the profits they recommended for distribution 
(which, by the way, was not on the full amount of the issued ordinary 
shares as 99,966 shares did not rank for dividend until next year) 
was approximately one-half of the profits, the remaining half they 
were retaining in the business, and that represented a conservative 
policy which the directors intended to follow. 

The company had no investment in film production; _ their 
theatres, however, were dependent on a continuous supply of films 
of high entertainment value and therefore they paid the closest 
attention to the progress of film production both in this country 
and abroad. It was pleasing to note, however, that, in spite of 
there being no great volume of product emerging from the British 
studios recently, such films as had been produced had been, in 
the main, outstanding productions. That was fully brought home 
if one examined even a short list of the more recent British films, 
most of which had been, or would be, exhibited on the Odeon 
Circuit, such as :—‘‘ The Drum,” “I See Ice,” ‘‘ South Riding,” 
“* Convict 99,” ** A Yank at Oxford,” ‘‘ Pygmalion,” “‘ The Mikado,” 
“Prison Without Bars,” and ‘* Sixty Glorious Years ” (the successor 
to the successful film ‘‘ Victoria the Great’’). 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


Prophecy was always hazardous: he would therefore limit his 
remarks to telling shareholders that since the commencement of 
their current financial year, which was June 26th last, the results 
from their owned and managed theatres had both shown a material 
increase over those for the same theatres for the same period last 
year, and in addition, of course, they had the theatres which had 
not been open for a year. He saw no reason, therefore, to vary the 
estimate he made last year, when the company was formed, that 
the profit should amount to £460,000 in a full normal year. 

He would like to express their most sincere gratitude to all members 
of the staff, whose loyal and devoted work had contributed in such 
great part to their success. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a dividend of 10 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares was approved. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 494) 
outside, but the East African producers are comin in 
so far regulation has achieved its objective with Considerahj. 
success. 

It has always seemed illogical to me that tea shares shoul 
be available on the Stock Exchange at prices offering‘ 
more generous yields, over a period of years, than Tubbe 
shares. The industry is far more stable and doubtless fr 
this very reason tea shares have never commanded ha 
speculative support which seems to maintain rubber g 
at relatively high prices. I must add, however, that the 
market in tea shares, while much more staid than the Tubber 
section, is also less fluid. When the outlook is good ta 
shares, in normal conditions, are difficult to buy at Cle 
prices ; to obtain a reasonable selling price is equally difficult 
when the outlook is bad. 

x * * * 
A PROMISING GROUP 

At the moment it seems to me that the tea prospect js 
definitely encouraging while, thanks to the depressed condition 
of Throgmorton Street, it is possible to buy shares at Joy 
prices. Here are details of a representative group: 





Yield on 

J : average 

Current “ Quick” Yield div, last 

price. assets. % 8 years 
(Per share) 9 
Allynugger £10 2. 637% £8 9} 54 
Assam Dooars £10 .. £41} eGr 83 5} 
British India £1 - 42s. 6d. 30s. 8 5} 

Buxa Dooars £1 sc | MAGS 20s. 8} 5 

Chubwa {1 . 46s. 22s. 84 54 
Eastern Assam {1 Ais. €d. 13s. 6d. 8} 53 


The “ quick” assets figures are a measure of the com- 
panies’ financial strength, representing the net liquid assets, 
consisting, in most cases, of substantial holdings of cash and 
gilt-edged securities. It will be seen that on the basis of the 
last dividends paid the yields, at today’s quotations, are 
very generous, varying between 8 and 9} per cent. For the 
benefit of the long-term investor I have calculated the retum 
on the average rates of dividend paid over the past eight years. 
The resultant yields of 5 to 5? per cent. seem to me to undgriine 
the merits of the shares as long-term holdings. |. . | 

*x x x * 


Venturers’ Corner 


Here is a share which sp2culative investors might keep 
in mind as soon as general conditions improve. The yield 
on the last rate of dividend is over 7} per cent. and—this is 
the real attraction—there are net liquid assets equivalent to 
half the market price. United Carlo Gatti, Stevenson and 
Slaters 10s. ordinaries stand at 19s. and received a 1§ pet 
cent. dividend for 1937 against 14 per cent. for each of the 
preceding three years. This business of ice merchants is old- 
established and has a successful record in face of keen com- 
petition. Earnings have tended to fall but the company has 
been so amply supplied with cash and investments that the 
board has been able to repay £150,000 of the issued capital 
of £300,000 during the past ten years and safeguard the 
level of earnings per share. Thus, whereas in 1930 a net profit 
of £50,995 was equivalent to earnings of 16.8 per cent. on 
the ordinaries, the 1937 profit of £26,844 meant earnings of 
18.9 per cent. 

Readers will ask : What is the profit prospect and how much 
scope remains for further repayment of capital ? My feeling 
about profits is that in normal trade and weather conditions 
the company should be able to maintain its net earnings 
around the current level, especially as the “ice habit” 1s 
gradually extending its hold. Let us be pessimistic, however, 
and budget for no more than £20,000 as an average net profit 
total. That would imply average earnings of 13} per ceil. 
on the £150,000 of capital, so that at 19s. the 10s. shares 
would show an indicated earnings yield of just over 6} pet 
cent. Most investors will probably feel that such a yield 
would be no more than adequate in a business of this kind 
but allowance must be made for the strength of the liquid 
position. Even after repaying £150,000 of its capital the 
company still possessed net liquid assets, consisting almost 
entirely of cash and investments, amounting to over £150,00 
(Continued on page 498) 
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ESSE sroves 


ESSE slow-burning Anthracite Stoves pro- 
vide the most economical method ofheating 
known, They are trouble-free, with no 
smoke, fumes or dust. ESSE stoves are 
available in various styles, colours and 
fnishes. Write for illustrated catalogue 
and details of ESSE hire purchase plan to 
Dept. No. S. 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


Established 1854 
LONDON: 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 & 63 Conduit Street, W.1 
LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place. 
EDINBURGH: 17 Greenside Place. GLASGOW: 11 Dixon Street, C.1 


The ~~ 


euness~ 








“Dare quam accipere’ 





tis better to give than to receive 


“Dare quam accipere,” the motto of Guy's Hospital, sums up a policy 
of service to humanity which has been pursued for more than two 
cen‘uries. Ceaselessly by day and by night—whatever the calls of the sick 
and suffering—the work of the Hospital has gone on in giving treatment 
for the restoration of health and happiness. 

That the world owes a debt of gratitude to this great national hospital 
for the. service it has given, is beyond question. Four times only in two 
hundred years have the Governors appealed to the public for financial 
help, then because they necded it. This time, the appcal is desperate. 


4 Please send 
a. Gift to 
VISCOUNT 
NuFFIELD, 
Treasurer, 


Guy's Hospi- 


tal, London 
$ Pe i T A L Bridge, S.E.\. 
a ee ae 





Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... - ia éne £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve eae «a “a ein ied £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues felegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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BOILERS~ 


FOR 


CENTRAL HEATING 
WITH 


BEESTON RADIATORS 

















Through all Heating Engineers 
Write for Booklet 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 496.) 


at December 31st last. Obviously, the board is in a position, 
if it thinks fit, to repay a further 5s. per share, which would 
involve a sum of £75,000, at any time and still leave the com- 
pany well supplied with liquid resources. If this were done, 
buyers at today’s price would, in effect, be paying 14s. for 
what would become a §s. share, while the indicated earnings 
per share, on our £20,000 estimate, would be doubled at 
26% per cent. The earnings yield would be increased to 
the generous figure of nearly 10 per cent. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


DISCOUNT RATES RISE 


One of the striking features of the weeks of crisis has been a 
revival of the discount market, a part of the City’s equipment 
which had been almost submerged by the new financial tech- 
nique. The Treasury had last week to pay nearly 19s. per 
cent. per annum for the money it needed to borrow on three 
months’ bills, whereas three weeks earlier the rate was in the 
neighbourhood of ros. per cent. Only about £55,000,000 was 
offered to the Government on three months’ bills last week 
whereas three weeks earlier the amount had been about 
£87,000,000. The rates at which ordinary bills change hands 
in the discount market have naturally shown a similar move- 
ment, and 1 per cent. discount is now the usual rate for three 
months’ bills as against }{ per cent. discount which was 
the prevailing rate until the crisis reached its acute stage. 

It is a tribute to the efficiency of the new monetary technique 
that in a week when the country has seemed to be on the verge 
of war the Government can still borrow for its short-term 
requirements at a rate of less than I per cent. per annum. 
Such a rate bears little relation to the losses which the market 
might have sustained had war broken out and the bank rate 
been sharply raised, though one may be permitted to doubt 
whether bank rate would have been moved even in those 
circumstances. The rate is still too low to allow the discount 
houses to earn anything more than a meagre profit at their 
legitimate business of borrowing money at } per cent. and 
using it to discount bills. They will still have to rely on gilt- 
edged investments for the bulk of their earnings. 

* * *x x 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD 


It is common knowledge that investment trusts reflect the 
peak of a trade boom only when they re-distribute to their 
own shareholders the increased dividends which they have 
received from their investments. The long lag between good 
trade and good dividends is probably part of the explanation 
for the excellent results now shown by Harrisons and Crosfield, 
the big rubber and tea agency company. Net profit, after tax, 
for the year ended June 3oth actually shows a small increase 
at £333,870, against £329,014, notwithstanding the larger 
amounts which must obviously have been set aside for taxes. 
The final Deferred dividend is being maintained at 20 per cent., 
again making 25 per cent. for the year, and despite the fall in 
share values there is still an appreciation on the balance-sheet 
figures, leaving the investment reserve of £350,000 intact. 

The Deferred dividend is not so favourable as it was last 
year becasue the unissued Deferred capital out of which the 
stockholders are allowed to take half of any dividends in excess 
of I0 per cent. at par is now approaching exhaustion and is 
not to be increased. The price of the Deferred stock is also 
lower, so that the bonus is reduced. Last year the stockholders 
received 7} per cent. in Deferred stock, then standing at about 
£6 12s. per £1 unit, and 17} per cent. in cash. This year 
they get about {19 I2s. per cent. in cash and about £5 8s. 
per cent. in stock standing at £4. Next year they will have 
to rely wholly on their cash dividend. 

*x * * * 


ODEON THEATRES PROGRESS 

Presiding at the first annual meeting of Odeon Theatres, 
Mr. Oscar Deutsch was able to repeat, and indeed to emphasise, 
the prospectus estimate that in a full year’s working the profit 
should amount to £460,000. He indicated that since the new 
financial year began on June 26 the results from both the 
owned and the managed cinemas had shown a material increase 
over those of the same theatre for the same period last year. 
In addition the company now has the benefit of those theatres 
which were not in operation for the whole of last year. Mr. 
Deutsch indicated that the 10 per cent. dividend represents 
the distribution of only about half the profit and that the 
directors intend to follow this conservative policy. 
j. D. M., 
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ACROSS 3. This day’s journey is an easy 
1. Can you be conspicuous this oe : 
way sitting inside ? 4. Being filled with reverential 
10. No, this hired housekeeper wonder is a wrinkle notfound 
doesn’t play with fire. in the east. 
13. See 29. 5. I tour soon (anag.). 
14. Formerly worn by one of a 6. with 24. Former Russia 
pair ? parliament. ; 
15. rev. The most important 7. rev. “ Let him that receives 


channels for water ? 


16. And see seven. 


19. 


20. 


. (Gluttony) “ with . . . base 


ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his 
feeder.” 
rev. This place, on the con- 
trary, is not a lurking-place. 
“Why, fet the . ;: deer 
go weep, 
The hart ungalled play.” 


. Puts the mountaineer on 


edge ? 


. The way it is now, very little 


keeps us from tumult. 


. My first is unchecked in 2, 


my second in I across. 


. rev. Thug halo (anag.). 
7. rev. The 


kind of wine to 
give a bird. 


. Mouthpiece of ancient gods. 


. Offensive operations. 
. “An... bag cannot stand 
upright.” 


DOWN 


. A physician in this is prob- 


ably just the opposite of 
commonplace. 


. We’re probably glad when 


it’s over, but it never gets to 
that. 
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the profit repair the...” 
. Hundredth part of a right 
angle. 
. Slim enemy (anag.). 
. Shelter that is always dis- 
guised. : 
Make merry for a shot 
evening. 
Before her is part of a flower, 
rev. Speaks loudly. 
rev. This fellow’s more tha 
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rev. Portable prisons. 
rev. The kind of glove fora 
person who’s all thumbs? 
See 6. 

25. 

rev. with 13. Car made of 
silk thread. 

Becomes a wealthy person 
with one bob. 

rev. This rant becomes one, 
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Merrow, Guildford. 
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FORGETTING 
THE PAST 





Patron: H.M. The King. 


now 


The future is bright with hope 
for neglected, destitute chil 
safely 
Homes. Their food, clothing and 
upbringing are heavy responsi- 
bilities. Will you share in giving them a fair chance? 
Each child’s upkeep costs £3.3s. monthly. Do please 
send a gift to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
17 Leigham Court Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


sheltered in our 


Est. 1856. 
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nn a 
AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS! 


In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb any 

rt of the profits, or any obligations except to its assured members. 
The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a Company. 
It is one of the largest and. most successful British Mutual Life 
Offices. Funds over £25,000,000, all belonging to the policyholders. 












peonomical Management. Favourable Bonuses. 


Every form of life assurance, including 
THE FAMILY MAN'S POLICY providing 
a Guaranteed Income for Dependents. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 
CHILD’S OPTIONAL POLICY with 
Educational Option. 

DEATH DUTY POLICY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
for ages up to 50. 


Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 





as little as 10/-. 
Send for “Concise Catalogue of Life Assurance Possibilities ” 
1 easy giving all necessary information. 
ential 
fun UNITED KINGDOM 
sin | PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


ceivs HB Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Is ? 
Via Straits of Magellan 
de and Panama Canal 
eo & WEST INDIES 
= Reina del Pacifico 
ok From Liverpool {1 Jan. 
20,000 mites 75 days 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION co. 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL,3,OR AGENTS. 
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‘A BIT OF 
OLD ENGLAND’ 


awaits our seafarers in ports of 
the world through our many 


HOMES AND HOSTELS. 


Please help us maintain _ this 
world-wide work by a gift to the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, 
Hon. Treasurer, B.S.S., 680 
Commercial Road,’ Londcn, E.14. 
(Herbert E. Barker, General 
Secretary). 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


PATRONS: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN AND QUEEN MARY. 


(RMT aencmcncanenacasintcmnctuaciesivanmeteian 































ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PrestpENTtT—TuHE Most How. tur 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 
Medical Superintendent: 
THOMAS TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., 





D.P.H., D.P.M. 





THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mentai 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological! 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branciys can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separale 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatmeat of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 





WARWICK 
DEEPING 


The celebrated Author 
writes : 


““ Not only as one who has 
been a doctor, but as a 
ma.:1 who has watched 
someone who was very 
dear to him martyred by 
this terrible disease, I do 
appeal to those who can 





ie 


The treatment of patients 


help to come to the succour in this Hospital involves 
of The Royal Cancer exceptional expenditure ; 
Hospital. No institution not only do they require 


could have a greater claim 
both upon our pity and our 
purses.” 


unusually costly treatment, 
but their general condition 
requires special diet. 


Please send a gift to the Treasurer, 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3. 
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- Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
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RATES 


Two Shillings per. line (a line average 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayedin CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. or discounts : 
23% for 6 insertions , §% for 13 5 74% for ; and 10% 
jor §2. Instructions should reach THE SPEC TATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








____ PERSONAL 


R00 Sickly Stepney Children from very poor homes 

are being given a fortnight at a Convalescent 
Home this year. Cost, 30s. each. Please send a 
generous contribution to The Rev. Prercy INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Central Hall, 
3, B Bromley Street, C Sommercial Road, _Stepney, | E. Tr. 


] ETECTIV ES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 


TEM. BAR 8594. 


TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W C.2, _ 


oC AND ENGL ISH SHORT HAND INDI- 

VIDUALLY TAUGHT by experienced teacher. 
German/Spanish taught. Telephone: Flaxman 9136. 
—Box A.722, The Spectator. 


tT AMMERING CURED by the expert advice given 
N by Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
Resident and day pupils. Museum 3665. 








sions, W.c I. 


HAKESPEARE asked “ What's in a name ?"— 
Ss Well, TOM LONG made tobacco fame. 





W HE (RE HELP IS WANTE D 


J ATE REC TOR OF SL UM PARISH, only 31, 

4. victim of overwork, now HOPELESSLY PARA- 
LYSED. One little girl, wife and old mother to 
support on small pensions—funds for special bed 
urgently needed. PLEASE HELP.—Appeal S, Dts- 











TRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 ‘Brook 
Green, W. 6. 
APPOINTME NTS. ei. VAC ANT 


AND WANTED 


= OF EDUCATION. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 

Applications are invited for appointment as 
REGISTRAR at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington. Candidates should possess administrative 
experience and some knowledge of Art and should 
preferably be within the age limits of 30 and 45 years. 

The appointment will be a full-time pensionable 
appointment. It will carry a salary scale of {£500 
proceeding by annual increments of £25 to £700 per 
annum for a man, and £400 by £18 to £560 per annum 
for a woman. A higher starting salary may be given 
to a candidate with special qualifications or experience. 

The successful candidate may be required at some 
future date to undertake, in addition to the normal 
duties of Registrar, the duties of Secretary to the 
Council of the Royal College of Art. The salary 
would in these circumstances be increased. 

Further particulars together with application forms, 
which must be returned completed not later than 
October 22nd, 1938, may be obtained on application 
to the DIRECTOR OF SrranLtanenirs, Board of Educa- 














tion, Whitehall, S.W. A stamped addressed 
envelope for reply should ‘be enclosed. 
WRIENDS’ EDUCATION COUNCIL AP- 


POINTMENTS BOARD.—Applications are in- 
vited before September 30th for the post of Vocational 
Adviser. Good qualifications and experience essential. 
Salary from £400.—Forms from ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Appointments es Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 


KEEPERSHIP, 


Applications are invited from candidates with a 
knowledge of the history of art and practical experience 
of administration for the whole-time post of Keeper 
of the National Gallery. The Keeper is responsible 
under the Director for the administration of the 
Gallery and deputises for him in his absence. The 
salary attached to the post is £1.058 per annum for 
a man or £900 for a woman. Subject to fulfilment 
of the requisite conditions as regards age and health, 
the post is established and pensionable under the 
Superannuation Acts. The appointment will be subject 
to a probationary period not exceeding one year. 
Applications, giving age and qualifications and accom- 

anied by copies (not originals) of references, should 

e addressed before October 3rd, marked ‘ National 
Gallery Keepership,’”’ to the SECRETARY, The Treasury, 
Whitehall, $.W.1. Any attempt to secure influence 
in support of applications will lead to disqualification. 


RI. SEC. 
_ Resident, small salary _ 





NATIONAL GALLERY. 








wanted (elderly * Snir, Do Good sh.typ. 
JRIELS , Doddington, Kent 





coe? IAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
RAINING COLLEGES 


~ SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


| ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
ue Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses 1n any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151) 





Q\UEEN’S 








I NDIAs CEYLON 


Luxurious travel by 
one 
City & Hall'Lines 
The comfort of modern 
steamers, specially  de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
ean be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 


established Service to the 
East. 


BOMBAY KARACHI £40 
COLOMBO £ 41° MADRAS£43 
CALCUTTA £45 


rm, 
ig 
=~ ELLERMAN’S 


CITYéHALL LINES 


Write for 104-106 Leadenhall Street, 

details of London, E.C.3. Avenue 2424 

special off. on oe ° 

season facili. Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 


ties. 











CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 


The great Yiddish actor 
MAURICE SCHWARTZ in 
**UNCLE MOSES” (A) 
and “LE ROI S’AMUSE” (A), 





] ERKELEY. — Berkeley St. Jean Murat in 
“ L7HOMME A ABATTRE ” (A). “ LA GRANDE 
ILLUSION” (A), “March of Time” (U). Bkble. 5/-, 8/6. 
























' SOUND SLEEP 
) 


°*I always have a really 
good night’s sleep when 
Thavea cup of Allenburys 
Diet just before 


bedtime.°?? 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6 


Allenburys Diet is as eas 
to prepare as hot milk 





DIIH 








———— 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
D NORTH WALES, DOLGELL, 


Recognised Endowed *School f 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, "to 


ej MISTRESS 





AWNES SC CHOOL, ee ola 
on individual lines for girls from oe Schoo 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding Srna 
i are prepared for usual examinations ant 
niversity entrance or may specialise in Language 
M sic, Domestic Science. Fees rook £180 pa, te 


— — ——= 
EDUCATIONAL 


-~ 2 
P DAVIES’S 
CIVIL SERVICE: ADMINISTRATI 
Private Tuition and small cae Coe, 
EXTENSION OF PREMISES, 
Tax Inspector and Executive 


also 
SECRETARIAL AND _ BUSINESS 
Residential Club for Women = NN 
Sussex see, 1 Holland Park, W.1 Park 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN AT ANY ‘Tint? 


41s ST ANNUAL E DITION. 
‘ial ON’S List GF s¢ HOOLS, 
An aid to Parents in the selection of 
Schools and Tutors. 

Crown 8vo., 888 pages. Price §5s., postage 6d, 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretaria! 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c, Schooly 
on the C eT i 

. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
a Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF CHARGE, 


—————— 
YJ\HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS. —Coaching for 
; University, School and Civil Service examinations, 
(Men or women students.) Individual tuition in weak 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice 
and list of recent successes, apply Miss FREESTON, 
M.A., Oxon, 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery 
Row, S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores), 
Interviews by appointment only. Tel. : Abbey 2976, 





























LECTURES 
§ IBERALISM AND CURRENT PROBLEMS, 
SIX LECTURES ar 8.15 P.M. 


» \ te CAXTON HALL, VIC TORIA STREET, 
S.W. 1 (Near St. James’s Park Underground va 





No. 1.—OcTOBER 20TH. 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Cecir, D.C.L., LL.D, 
Chairman: The LADY VIOLET BONHAM-CARTR, 
No. 2.—NOVEMBER 17TH 
THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
y Mr. G. E. Haynes. 
"Ma. H. GRAHAM Wuite, MP, 
No. 3.—DECEMBER I5TH. 
CENTRAL EUROPE 
by Proressor R. W. SETON-WATSON, F.R.Hist.S, 
ats ages Mrs. Corpett ASHBY, 
No. 4.—JANUARY I9TH, 1939. 
CRIME AND SOCIETY 
by Miss Marcery Fry, M.A. 
The Rt. ~ <n SAMvtL, G.CB, 


Chairman : 


Chairman ; 


No. 5. ee 16TE 
THE STRATEGIC PROBLEMS ‘OF EUROPE 
by Captain B. H. Lippe t-Hart 
Chairman : bo HuGu SExy, Bart., M.P, 
6.—MARCH 16TH. 
FREE Dom ‘OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
by Mr. DINGLE Foor, M.P. 

Cc biehesaiie Str WALTER LAy TON, C.H. 
Reserved Seats for each lecture 2s. ; Unreserved 18. 
(reduction for the series). Tickets and Syllabus on 
application to the Lecture Committee, LIBERAL Party 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W. 1 (WHtehall 
8762), or may be obtained at the Hall on the evening 

of the Lecture. 


YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
k Hall, Red Lion ig: a Holborn.—Sunday, 
September 25th, at rr a.m., H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc: 
** Vehicles and Routes of T inking.” Admission free. 
Visitors welcome. 


alae EXTENSION LECTURES. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 








Over one hundred Courses of Lectures on var.ous 
iy or aspects of: 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, BIBLICAL STUDIES, 
LAW, PHIL OSOPHY, E CONOMIC, POLITICAL 
AND’ SOCIAL SCIENCE, PAINTING, ARCH 
TECTURE, PSYCHOLOGY. 
will be delivered in various parts of London and the 
suburbs, afternoon and evening. 

Particulars may be obtained free on application 10 


the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION REGISTRAR (Dept. 1) 
University of London, W.C.1. 
—————— 








FOR THE TABLE, &. 


gy he LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
plied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarten; 

Is. per Sue! for forequarters ; 1s. 1d. per lb. for sides, 0 

whole carcase. Average weight hinds, 5/7 ! 
fores, 44/6$ Ibs. All carriage paid per Parcel Post 
Despatch days Saturdays and Wednesdays, commenti 
August 20th. Cash with order.—T. M. ADIE & 
SONS, VOE, SHETLAND. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
a Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
Recent INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 



































FRESH FRUIT 


| Ne cer grade English Dessert (Worcester 

Pearmain), 10 Ib. box 4s., 5 boxes to same address 
38. 6d. each ; 20 Ib. box 78. each, 5 for 6s. 3d. each. 1st 
grade Cookers, 20 Ib. box $s. 9d., é for $s. 3d. each. ; 




















RYTypewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS. c ae. - : 
CkS [ines Bea Cuben tony 3 aA cane yO Mies N. ce oe ee paid. KINGFISHER Fruit Farm, Lyons 
ELEY, McFARLANE(C). TheSuody gobi Peigh- on-Sea. 
ge Ag RECOMMEN 
ily utor c easonable . 
bon MM Moone’, 34 Norfolk Place, W.2. PAD 1701. :CO! perineal BRITISH 
fa —Voo = 
WRITING & DUPLICATING—1od. per 1000 L 
7 words; carbons ad. per 1,000; programmes, hymn BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
se, sheets. The Byron Bureau, Market P., Newark, Notts. BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
Scho —— ESE BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
Plaig MISCEL LANEOUS ——- (Dorking, Surrey).—-BURFORD BRIDGE 
Timing, ———— — BRODICK.—DOUGLAS 
tte ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit CAMBRIDGE. UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
: 1 An, Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free CAPEL CURIG (N_ Wales).—3RYN-TYRCH. 
atl on request. — MANAGER, L issadell, Stigo. 1 Iris Tiree State. CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
a oe Se ea as ene Hypo 
MAKERS means BLE SAVINGS this erthe) — 
mae yar! Prices of “ B-P” Underwear reduced at aed DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
=in some cases 28. per garment. Always less than BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
ROU shop prices, because middlemen’s profits cut out. All EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
R and sizes, for Women, Children, Men. Pure —PARK GATES. 
fool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Outsizes a speciality. EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
GUARANTEED in every way —Send for ILLUS EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
GUM OGUE and FREE PATTERNS to Birkett oe ay ifax: (Cornwall) FALMOUTH. 
NING, & Pips, Ltp. (Dept. S), Union Road, Nevingnans. GRAYSHOTT — tees —FOX +5 - 5 TR ee 
; OOOO = GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
iM * HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES _ eaves 8 
= ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
OLS —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 358. LINKS 
s oath with diane: 40. 6d. o¢ 2 gne. weekly Viet. 3347. KINLOGH’ TIN te) LOCH RANNOCH. 





ROIT WICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE \ x 
6d. BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 


water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 


EMPRESS 


travellers of 


for 



















































































aratory 
Tutors, RAC. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusn, ; Manager. : LOCH AWE (A ar 
t ns A hears Mh : OC) ylishire).—L d 
Tetaria) DINBURGH. —_ T HE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville OF discernment — LONDON.— THACKERAY HOTEL 
School Recrescent. Tgms.: “‘Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 21206. pe ate pr the Great Russell Cray W.C.r. 
JFPEFRESH YOURSELVES in Engtish Country. | comiorts Of a per- —UNITED SERVIC 
De ee BRi | AIN fect ship. The at- 98-102 Cromwell Reed, S.W.7. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post 0% ° 180 INNS tractive itinerary MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
BONG, and HOTELS eee & actades S Afri d So MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
ng for PEOPLES REFRESHMENT. HOUSE now includes South Africa and South | MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
ations ASSOCIATION, LTD. America in addition to Egypt, India, | MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
b weak P.R. H. A., Ltp., St. Georce’s House, 193 REGENT the East Indies, West Indies and | NAIRN (Nairnshire). parc > +> 
advice Of New York, etc. First Class Only. | pERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
ESTON, WARWICK CLUB LTD. a1 St. George’s Sa., S.Ws. PITLOGHRY—-ATHOLL PAL ACE. 
et WE ete teniys otth dinnsr ts. Gd. tight of S30. 10 Prem Mount, Sa 35, 3900. | SEER Cet ee at 
ie Se 358- 101: WICK Bay & LINKS. 
29%, 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. Mirimum Rate 43 _ gare ow (Anglesey).— BAY. 
= as Me : tee ats ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
For complete information and reservations | gv" ves (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
Your Local Agent, or 
. ST. L ae ae -ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 
a ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
EMS, College on the Rosenberg. ° eRe SCARBOROUGH.— BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
of. on YURIE. (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
' . SCOURIE. (Sutherland).—SCOU . 
EET, ST. GALL [Switzerland] SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
ation, < 4 | SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore, 
| Largest boarding school for boys in PEP ci AE TREE —FRINCE OF WAL ES HOTEL. 

Switzerland. Healthy mountain site | STRATHPEFFER SP . oss-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
D. 3000 ft. Excellent for Summer and | WANTED TO PURC HASE | TAMWORTH oe ene malnheeg 
D, oan / 3 . a } s —_____. | TEIGNMOUTH ( Bishopsteignton) .—HUNTLY. 

ER, Winter Sports. Separate junior and || | EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST | TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
: : 4 : i ’ ‘ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW —ROSLYN HALL. 
ENT senior buildings. Modern languages, || COprES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) | UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
preparation for Universities. Technical - 
: High Schools. Academy of Commerce. || WHERE TO LIVE =s ci - 

Only boarding school in Switzerland ||} —> setae, What could be more ai tahetul than so spend a restful 
| : ee Rca arc T WELWYN you are only half an hour from | holiday on the sultolk - coas proPlcee patecs= Mer — nang 
S, where boys may sit for the English | {A London yet the unspoiled countryside of Hert- conaarguite, i wagiicess che — ont quale: Ca. 

School Certificates and offering State Perea - the —- The Se for | 979 etal ‘aan of ausaus? take 

ip! a1 anguages—Germ: — sane modern living, and you can rent a g -sized house 

“a oma in L aunguages—German, French. ‘re fren £70 pa. or tay foom L700. Wheetrated SWAN HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD 
; rospectus from the Headmaster. | details from S. WILLIAMS, The Estate Office, Welwyn | (Tel. No. 5) R.A.C.. A.A. Close to sea and goif 
B, Garden City, Herts; Welwyn Garden 248. links ~H. and C_ Lift. Private suites with bath room. 
PE 

= WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable. 

| EVENINGS AT 8.30, MATINEES WED., & SAT. 2.30 

LONCON MASK THEATRE, present 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
IN MODERN DRESS. 
113, Robert Harris, Ruth Lodge, Stephen Murray, 
Fang Robert Speaight, Oriel Ross, Colin Keith-Johnston 
TY 
hall 
ung 








: _ IMPERIAL CANCER 
NEW CATALOGUE || RESEARCH FUND. 


ae Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
d B U LB S 
ous 


THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G 
& a oO S$ t S$ | systematic investigation of the disease in man and 
| work of this Fund and of other great centres of 


| increased our knowledge of aie origin and nature of cancer 


has so altered our outlook that is now curable 
POST FREE | 


President 
Charman of the Executive Committee 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Honorary Treasurer 

SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., 

Founded in 1902, under the 

Physicians of London and the 

England as a centre for research and information on cé 

Imperial! Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on 


C.B.E., F.R.C.S 


direction of the Royal Co alles 
Royal College of Sur I 





animals 
researcn 





th e disease 


ti 


increasing numbers. Bet our present accommodation is 
limited and we are now building new modern laboratories 
extend the scope of our investigations. The income from invest 
ments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total 
annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the 
heavy additional cost of expansion 

and Donations are earnestly solicited 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD., RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W, 20 
134 Regent Strect, W.1 115 Cheapside, E.C.2. 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 Legacies, Subscriptions, 


$3a Qucen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Houston Road, Forest Hill, $.£.23 | ota "WC _ the 


Ros 
pn 


eae ce 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


| The Struggle for the Danube, and the Little | 
_ Entente, 1929-1938 | 


by ROBERT MACHRAY 


Of intense topical interest, this book records the story of the Little Entente from 1929 up 
to the summer of this year in considerable detail, and thus is essential to a clear under- 
standing of the present critical situation. IIlustrated. 12s. 6d. net 





The British Constitution 
by H. R. G. GREAVES 


An up-to-date account of the working of the British political system. The author deals 
with subjects such as the real sources of political authority in Great Britain, and the 
relation between the political order and our underlying social order. 7s. 6d. net 


English Radicalism, 1853-1886 
by S. MACCOBY 


‘A study of radicalism during a period when the term had a definite political significance. 
His researches go behind the standard history of the nineteenth century to the speeches | 

and documents of the time .. . will serve the needs of historical students.” —Manchester ' 

Guardian. 16s, net 











Population: Today's Question 
by G. F. McCLEARY 


A concise but comprehensive guide to the population question as it presents itself today, 
written in clear non-technical language and with the minimum use of statistics. Although 
not alarmist, the book shows that the decrease in population, which now seems imminent, 
will have serious social and economic consequences unless readjustments are made to 
meet the new conditions. 6s. net 















The History of the Film 
by M. BARDECHE and T. BRASILLACH 


This lively and comprehensive book presents an account of the film’s history in America, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, France, and the Scandinavian countries. The authors analyse the 
work of celebrities like Charlie Chaplin, Walt Disney, Paul Muni, and old-time favourites 
like Sill Hart. Ilustrated. 18s. net 








Psychology of Social Movements 
by PRYNS HOPKINS 


An original study of the sociological effects of psychological forces. The author particularly 
emphasises the necessity for man to understand himself if he wishes to progress. 10s. 6d. net 









Women Servants of the State, 1870-1938 
by HILDA MARTINDALE 
Foreword by the Right Hon. the Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, K.G. | 
“ This genial and modest book should be read by all interested in the development of 
the British Civil Service. . . . It is written in the spirit of those pioneers whose restrained 
and balanced outlook contributed more than anything to the attainment of the position 


which women now occupy in the public services, and on that account alone well merits 
perusal.”"—Sir John Anderson. . Ts, 6d. net 








MUSEUM STREET LONDON W.C.1 
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